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SOME THINGS THAT YOU GAN NOT AFFORD TO MISS. 


(' COURSE, YOU READ Mr. Poe’s “Word in Parting,”’ in our last 











issue, and now that he is safely out on the Pacific, we feel 

free to make a few more comments on his journey. As Mr. Poe 
said, never before has any such journey been taken for the readers of 
a Southern farm paper, and we may add, never has any man started on 
a similar quest who was better qualified to observe accurately, to draw 
correct conclusions, and to apply the lessons taught by other lands and 
other races of men to the problems we have to solve here in 
own Southland. 

Of Mr. Poe’s ability as a writer and of his soundness as a thinker, 
it is unnecessary for us to tell you. Not yet thirty years old, he is 
already recognized as one of the ablest men in all the South. Only 
the other day the Atlanta Constitution spoke of him as “one of the 
foremost and soundest thinkers of the South,’’ and his “Southerner in 
Europe,” replete as it was with the very spirit of the countries through 
which he traveled, was so full of practical information and every-day 
instruction, not only to Southern farmers, but to Southerners of all occu- 
pations, as to make it entirely different from the regulation book of trav- 
els and to charge it with a personal message to every reader. But it 
is not alone because of Mr. Poe’s talents as a writer and his clearness 
as a thinker that he has won the high place he now holds in the esteem 
of Southern farmers and of thinking men all over the country. He is 
aman in whom the desire to serve his fellow men, to build up the waste 
places of the land, and to bring into the homes and the hearts of South- 
ern people all the beauty and richness that our civilization has to offer, 
has grown and developed into a passion. Ambitious as he is, longing— 
as all strong men long—for power, his first thought seems always of 
the land he so truly loves, his desire for wider fields of effort, chiefly 
that he may do more for the men and women of the South. 

No Southern farmer can afford to miss one of his letters, for every 
one of them will be full of information and inspiration. We know no 
regular subscriber will, but we want these subscribers to go out into the 
highways and hedges and compel those they find there to come into the 
Family Circle. Mr. Poe is spending $2,000 to take this trip. Surely 
no progressive Southern farmer will miss following him, when he can 
do so for so little. 

Besides, without these letters—which will begin next week—we 
are going to give you in the next twelve months the best farm paper 
ever published in the South. If you doubt it, look over the following 
list of new features we have prepared for you: 

“Conservation’—A series of articles by experts on the _ various 
Phases of this great subject. Hon. Gifford Pinchot has written on 
“The Farmer's Interest in Water Powers,” Prof. J. S. Holmes on “The 
Prevention of Forest Fires,’’ and so on. 

“Breeds of Cattle’—A series of articles descriptive of all the prin- 
cipal breeds, authoritative, up-to-date, well illustrated. Just what most 
Soupthern farmers need in their beginning of live stock husbandry. 

“Drainage’—Plain, concise letters from Mr. French, telling just how 
to do it, supplemented by articles from Prof. C. L. Newman, Prof. D. 
N. Barrow, our regular editorial staff, and farmers all over the South. See 

“Marketing’’—We shall give more attention than ever before to this 
subject, both to preparation of goods for market and to co-operative 
buying and selling. 


our 
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“What Farmers Want to Know”—A new department, by Professor A BOYS’ PIG-FEEDING CONTEST............................. 18 
Massey. FARM AND GARDEN WORK FOR SEPTEMBER ................ 2 
“The Farmer Boy’s Problems’’—A series of short talks directly to GETTING A START FOR PERMANENT PASTURES .......... é 
the boys, and not about them. HAVE THE BEST EVERY DAY................................ s. 
Of course, all the old features Rill be continued, and we shall try pow 1 WAS CONVERTED TO THE HOOKWORM THEORY... 19. 
not only to be a practical help in the farm work of each particular HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK : Joi 05 ena a 
week, but also to preach without ceasing the gospel of good farming, es < : z Pn . Gee ee ;. Piss vem res psa nie hd eS alana se 
and to lay constant stress upon the improvement of the soil, without SOUTH CAROLINA CRO! tl . 
which profitable farming in any country is impossible. SWEET POTATO HOUSES SR SSIS meh ne ag Ss ee ied same? 
No Southern farm paper has ever had such a corps of competent and THE COUNTRY MERCHANT AND THE PARCELS POST.......... 10. 
enthusiastic workers on its staff, or made such firm friends of its read- 
ers. Do you think you can afford to let your neighbors stay outside the 


Family?) “No?” Then go and bring them in. 





THE STORY OF ONE RURAL SCHOOL ................. Lee 
WHY IT DOES NOT PAY TO PULL FODDER 2 
W. S. COBB AND HIS GOOD FARMING 
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was grown on a manured crimson clover sod, and What Farmers Want to Know 
your land is the usval red land of the Piedmont r 


Professor Massey Ss country of the South, I would use nothing but 


plain acid phospate, 400 pounds an acre. Where A TON OF COWPEA hay will be worth for the 











Edit orial Page wheat or oats come in after a crop of peas has ait ga PAODSO ae SES SEE PHASE Tee 

= been cut I would use the same on the same kind ~~ tains, rated at prices of these in commercial 

of soil. But on gray or light soil I would ada fertilizers, about $7.82. Of course it would not 

200 pounds of muriate of potash in a ton with be as immediately available as the fertilizer, but 

Farm and Garden Work for September the acid phosphate. it has a feeding value of $15.00. Now, of course, 


d —-—--- 3ut there are a great many farmers in the You cannot afford to bury $15 worth of feed in 

RE YOU pulling blades and topping corn, or sandy soils and humid climate of the South At- the ground. But if the hay is fed, you can recover 
A stripping all the blades and leaving the jantic and Gulf coast regions who are asking fully 80 per cent of its manurial value in the 
we whole stalk in the field? Either is causing aghout wheat growing. I would advise these to Groppings, and you will have over $6 worth of 
you to lose corn, for so long as the blades are jet wheat alone. The coast soils, as a rule, are Manure after making a profit from the feeding. 
green they are adding to the corn, and as soon too light for wheat, and the humidity of the If the feeding only returned you the actual feed- 
as they are taken off the corn ¢ljmate favors the rust fungus to such an extent ing value of the hay, you would have made a 


stops and merely cures. that it is hard to make first-class grain. Oats Market for the hay and would have the manure 

It has been shown by care- will always pay better in the coast country than 48 further profit. This is far better than turn- 
fully conducted experiments y;heat. ing under a crop. When one has his land jp 
that stripping the blades causes ws fairly good heart it is always a matter of good 
a loss of corn fully equal to the CROPS FOR THE HOGS.—If you have a series farm economy to feed all forage crops rather than 
value of the forage saved. You of jots, as you should have, for the hogs to feed “8° them as manure direct. 
niet peepee iy de was on a succession of crops, you can sow now a lot J 

r al own ‘. iy 

dog is in the Dwarf Essex rape, and the hogs can feed CORN AND COTTON BREEDING.—There 





i. ; on it the greater part of the winter. When you should be nothing wonderful about making 100 
Shisrecn Mas o ek aie eee sow crimson clover with the rape you can take bushels of corn to the acre, for with good rota- 
; the hogs off after the rape is eaten and the clover tive farming and the feeding of stock any natur- 
better article than the cut-down stover, for ar- will grow up for their spring pasture. Rape is ally good land in the South could be made to 
a about the value of the whole excelient winter feed for sheep, too. make that much if good seed of a prolific corn 
— = ee ee ee ee A patch of turnips, too, will keep the hogs in js used. Cotton can be greatly improved by care- 
shredded. Then as to the labor merely; I have 554 health if they are let root them out. Just ful and systematic selection of seed, but no one 
topped corn and stripped blades and I have cut yow the sweet potato field that may have been ever improved it by crossing with okra, as one 
down and shocked corn, and so far se the labor pjanted for the hogs, will be coming in and will newspaper yarn tells, and I do not believe that 
is concerned, I had rather top and strip than cut keep them rooting till time for them to glean any such cross has over Seen wands 
down and shock, for that is very hard work. — the peanut fields if you are in a peanut section. , 

I know, too, that in the humid coast region with a little planning ahead there is a great pas 
of the South there is a risk of damage in the abundance of crops that can be grown for hogs WILD ONIONS.—The only way to clean wheat 
shocks, and there will be more rotten corn in the to gather for themselves till time to finish off on °! Wild onions so that the flour will not have the 
shocks than on the standing stalks. But if the corn. There is no better place for them just now onion flavor is to abolish the onions in the land, 
shocks are made small and well open, there will than a field of cowpeas, if you can afford to feed Once in the wheat you can not remove the flavor 
not be so much risk of damage. _ them instead of saving for seed. The hogs will from the flour. But you can clean the land of 

The great advantage in cutting the corn off is make good use of them, but every Southern farm- wild onions. Mr. J. S. Cates, one of my old 
to have the land clear for small grain. Some of er should have plenty of peas coming on for seed students, is now devoting his whole time to the 
our wheat growers sow the shock rows in oats co that he will not be obliged to pay fancy prices study of the habits of weeds and devising means 
in the spring, and some dodge around the shocks fop sgeq next spring, but will have some to sell. for their eradication. He is the Weed Expert of 
with the drill so that really the only space not peas are never going to be low in price again, the United States Department of Agriculture. He 
~adl ian right where the shocks stand. for the demand comes largely from sections where has prepared a bulletin telling how to get rid of 

Taking everything into consideration, I would they want the peas but cannot mature the seed. the wild onions. Any farmer can get this on ap- 
certainly cut and shock the corn and get the land plication to the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 


well disked over for fall grain. The extra corn & ; ington, D. C. 

will pay for the extra labor and the stover can IN THE GARDEN.—My curled kale is just fair- ut 

be ‘shredded, and if not eaten entirely, what is 1¥Y up, but there is still time to sow this useful CRIMSON CLOVER ON RED LAND.—Seed 
left will be in nice shape to go into the manure. Plant for winter greens. The grocers here oan pe sown now at any time up to the last of 


Then, when there are no long corn stalks in the Charge 5 cents a pound for the leaves in winter, 

manure there will not be so many broken forks Drought from Norfolk. . 

and cuss words. My first ee of lettuce is also just up. As of the land, 300 to 400 pounds of acid phosphate. 
J soon as large enough I will set these plants in pis will all be there for the corn when the 


SMALL GRAIN AFTER CORN.—In preparing ‘"e frames, and hope to have good heads by No- ¢jover is turned under, and that should not be 
the corn land for wheat or oats, run the disk har- peaesinte igri the ais of the ginee. viene in done till the clover is dead, for you have plenty 
row shallow and often and do not re-plow deeply, September I will sow marveled seed for setting ; in of time to make corn after that. The corn crop 
for the important matter for fall grain is to have Other frames for the winter and early spring ini be all the better if you get out on the clover 
the surface soil very fine and the soil below well ©'°P- = _ a See Oe lettuce i8 the home-made manure all winter as fast as 
settled. Therefore, the more you go over and =e will ripe beet seed about the middle of jade. 
harrow and tramp the land, the better. Winter ae ae i. fa  . wt 
@ats are damaged by cold more from sowing on pee SAND- “i i F ht 
loose and Codie anak aul than from ponte A ne vee good nage by midéie of aren oF qnrhet. Tham mh ins wae ae a oe 
‘and the practice of sowing in furrows is a poor : also radish seed at intervals all through the some nubbins. Has peas among the corn eight 
‘remedy. If the land is well fined and tramped by = inches high “When the peas come off he wants 
the teams, oats sown in September or October : anne - giant % BAe Tot OF ge oF Watts Guien to sow vetch clover or something else, and is 
with the wheat drill will do well, and there is less — one WEE Em! them tn Reptamper, tae t more particular about improving the land than 
danger of winter killing than in any other way. ike to get & good fall growth om them before canes forage poe In the first place, the peas 

Then, sow clean seed. If you have no cheat — —— Hemgaed brig anh apie depose should not oonne off at all Humus-making ma- 
seed in your land and sow no cheat seed with —, vor Tipe onions } sow th ® frame Under terial is badly needed “ that land, and while I 
your oats, you will never see a cheat plant in the eae bag late January, and transplant the seed- etvise as a forage crop “ache ordinary con- 
field. Cheat seed look very much like a small Hngs tm March ‘snd get very jetge onions ia this ditions be should use every means to get humus 
oat grain but they are lighter and can easily be — ‘ : into the soil isk dows the oun in September 
blown out with a fanning mill. It pays to get “y anee Wi “ mown Soe = See and sow crimson ‘clover seed and roll the soil to 
clean seed even at an extra price. A friend last gowing the Sret wook ms Peptemher £58 She One weet the sand to the seed to insure germination. 
fall wanted to sow some winter oats and I told one ie lam Of this month. The first sowing in disking the land work in 300 pounds of acid 
him to get them from a good seed firm that would will be for use up to Christmas, and the second phosphate and 25 pounds of muriate of potash 
‘sell him re-cleaned seed. He did so, paying te an acre. Then got the manure ‘ut 08 the clover 
saaut 75 cents a bushel for the seed. The winter Lal apace Barly Hore earrere way De eee ont turn all under for poe when the clover is 
was rather a hard one, but the oats came through peta ond will be in nice shape all winter if the ripe and dead Sow peas among the corn at 
and never a cheat plant was found in the field. cng is pulled over them from each side of the ast working. Cut the corn off and cure in 
while epother man, who bought seed oats for The big sweet peppers used for stuffing for shocks, and disk the peas down with a 
es money, had nearly half his crop cheat, solely pickles, are now coming in. I use the Ruby King acid phosphate and potash and sow oats val pe 
vecause Be sewer cheat carn and cut the pods as soon as full grown. My fam. te@ber. Follow ‘the oats with peas for bax tn 

The isnd Ww ee is bes pe ~ — ily like these peppers cut in slices and fried while ®°¥ crimson clover again on the pea cha ie 
cos ra pop tice Se, aot , pice Mees green. The Neopolitan pepper is similar to the September and again put . manure on ong . 
the soil, and n this pa e you e | mi © Ruby King, but the pods stick upright on the and turn in spring either for corn or om 4 a 

for the work, for I w wees Hever seed wheat until plant instead of havgjng. The catalogs speak cotton, plow as soon as clover blooms, poner — 

after a light white frost so pers chere will be a highly of the Chinese Giant pepper. It is entire- clover among the cotton in September ant Raord 
better chance to gnenye the fall fly. Then, too, ly too large and rough: I have grown it, but eure ht for corn. Fow peas ci ead es has 
sow panei oe WAS presage Mle prefer the Ruby King. — aa cago eh ei oa Aecrnigeeicene - 
pays we e pare seed, gotten is sand-hi ant axe % sneis 
best plants grow from the heaviest and plumpest corn an acre by growing forage and feeding it 
seed. Sow five pecks of wheat to the acre.” among them. They generally get a good stand and making manure. Get this land full of veget- 
ot with no preparation of the soil, and have a win- able decay and it will make big crops. 

WHEAT OR OATS?—Now I suppose that every ter cover, instead of bare land, and a crop to turn 
one will be asking ‘“‘What fertilizer and how under in the spring. ‘ Get six new 25-cent subscriptions and we'll re- 
much per acre for oats and wheat?” If you are new your own subscription one year free. You 
farming in a good rotation and have corn that Remember, our 25-cent offer is sacrifice. can do it. 


September, but the earlier the better. Sow 15 
pounds an acre and work in, in the preparation 


Now our growers of cantaloupes and water- 
melons and tomatoes are sowing crimson clover 
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$500 More a Year Farming: tow to Get It 


BY NOT PULLING CORN FODDER. 


Reasons Why This Unprofitable 


Practice Should Be Abandoned 


—How to Handle the Corn Crop. 


By Tait 


of opinion as to the best meth- 

ods of harvesting the corn crop, 
but no one who has made a real test 
of the cost of pulling corn fodder has 
any doubt as to that practice being 
unprofitable. Wea think the corn 
crop ought to be put into a silo, or if 
that can not be done, cut and cured 
for forage. Our reasons for this 
opinion are that we need feed, that 
corn stover can be obtained for less 
than half its feeding value compared 
with the price of the other feeds 
which we buy, and that our lands 
need more stable manure. But the 
habit of wasting our corn stover, 
which contains from one-third to one- 
half the feeding value of the corn 
crop, has become so firmly fixed in 
our agricultural practice that it will 
be many years before the corn crop 
is put into silos or cut and shocked 
and cured for forage. 

The first step toward the proper 
harvesting of the corn crop is to in- 
duce farmers to stop the expensive 
practice of fodder pulling. This prac- 
tice exists practically no where else 
except in the South. We do not 
know the reason for the practice 
here, but possibly it is because hay 
is always scarce and corn fodder, 
when well cured, is good forage. 


Why It Does Not Pay to Pull Fodder. 


Picton MAY BE some difference 


There are two reasons why it does 
not pay to pull corn fodder either of 
which should alone be sufficient to 
stop the practice. (1.) When the 
fodder is pulled sufficiently early to 
be of the greatest feeding value, the 
removal of the leaves from the plant 
decreases the yield of corn nearly 
enough to pay for the feed value of 
the forage obtained. (2.) It costs 
as much to pull and save corn fodder 
at the present prices of labor as the 
fodder is worth after it is saved, and 
if the same time, money and energy 
that are put into fodder pulling were 
put into the growing of hay, double 
the quantity of feed would be se- 
cured. 

To the boys who are raising an 
acre of corn for the Corn Club prize 
we wish to say, don’t pull the fod- 
der, but if you will not take our ad- 
vice, then we ask that you pull the 
fodder only from every other row, 
leaving half the fodder unpulled. 
When gathering time comes gather 
the corn from the rows where the 
fodder was pulled, separately, and 
weigh the corn, and then gather the 
unpulled rows and weigh the corn 
from these. 

Experiments made in practically 
all the Southern States indicate that 
with corn yielding 30 bushels to the 
acre the loss from pulling the fodder 
is not far from five bushels to the 
acre. It may vary from practically 
no loss at all up to 20 or 25 per cent, 
depending probably on the state of 
maturity at the time the fodder is 
pulled. If the corn is green when 
the leaves are pulled, the yield in 
weight of ears will be greatly lessen- 
ed; whereas, if the corn is nearly 
ripe the loss will be very little. The 
corn grains are largely made up of 
starch and this can only be made in 
the green leaves of the plants, hence, 
if the leaves are pulled before the 
corn is fully made the yield must be 
cut off. 


What to Do With the Corn Stover. 


If no forage is needed from the 
corn crop —that is, if there is no 


Butler. 


sale for forage in your neighborhood 
or you have no live stock to consume 
it, then we can only say that you 
ought to have the live stock to eat 
this feed, for it has a feeding as well 
as a fertilizer value, and it is scarce- 
ly likely that any of your land 
would not be benefitted by a little 
more stable manure. If, however, 
the feed can not be used, or sold and 
feeds richer in fertilizer value 
bought, then we advise leaving the 


lot better than none at all, and much 
more satisfactory than cottonseed 
hulls at $8 or $10 a ton. 

Don’t pull corn fodder, it is too ex- 
pensive a “luxury” for the average 
farmer; but if you need the feed, 
harvest the whole crop and get three 
times as much feed at very little ex- 
tra cost. 

A PLACE TO KEEP THE SEED 
CORN. 

Messrs. Editors: One rainy day, 
early in September, 1909, the writer 
brought his hammer, saw, ete., into 
the Madam’s summer kitchen and 
began to saw and pound away at a 
great rate. Pretty soon the door 
opened and some one asked what I 
was doing in her kitchen. Without 
looking up I said as pleasantly as 
possible, ‘‘Just making a rack on 
which to store our seed corn.’’” All 
I heard was ‘‘Well!!’’ Then I was all 








whenever you can. Sow some 
one for the chickens. 


haven’t a silo to put it in. 


neglect even the crabgrass. 
thing unknown. 


of garden seeds. 


they get in the pastures. 
pastures get dry. 


road drag some rainy day. 





TEN THINGS TO DO THIS MONTH. 


1. Begin sowing winter oats. 
tended for winter grains, making it as fine and firm as possible. 
2. Sow cover crops, rye, vetch, crimson clover, rape, etc. 


3. Cut up the corn when ripe, shock loosely and shred the 
stover if a shredder comes your way. 


4. Save the cowpeas, soy beans and other hay crops. Don't 
Too much hay in the South is a 


5. Save seeds—make the best possible selections in the 
corn field before cutting, and in the cotton field before picking. 
Insure cowpeas and soy heans for planting. Save also a supply 


6. Plant fall garden-stuffi—lettuce, radishes, onions, etc. 
Prepare land for setting fruit trees and small fruits. 

7. Keep the hogs going their best. Add some grain to what 
Give the cows some grain, too, if 


8. Get next winter’s supply of wood ready, and put it under 
a conveniently located woodshed where it will keep dry. 

9. See about your roads; if they need improvement, talk 
it over with your neighbors and decide on a _ plan. 


10. Visit your schools; help the children all you can; con- 
sult with the teacher, and then co-operate with her. 


Keep on working all land in- 


pasture lots for the hogs, and 


This, of course, if you 


(3) 689 


of the building so there was plenty 
of room for the cats to get all about 
in behind them. Then when the 
weather got fair again we brought in 
the entire crop of seed corn and cord- 
ed it up on these shelves, so before 
we had any frost of any account. the 
seed corn was dry as a bone. 
A. L. FRENCH. 


Before you mail a letter or postal 
to any advertiser, always make sure 
that you have said: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Gazette which 
guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries.’”” Remember, our 
guarantee to make good any loss 
you may sustain holds good only 
when you use this language. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


Seed Rye For Sale 
Eastern Carolina Seed Rye, Crimson Clover, 
Vetch, Winter Oats, Rape, Bulbs, e:c. 
Z.M. L. JEFFREYS, - - Goldsboro, N. C, 


Sanders Improved Seed Winter Oats 


Ripens in May. Delivered f. o. b. Clayton, $100 
per bushel 
W. H. SANDERS, - - - 





Clayton, N.C. 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Highest grade, finely ground Tennessee Phos- 
phate Rock, guaranteed 28 to 30 per cent 
phosphoric acid, sold d‘rect to consumers at 
lowest prices. 


Prompt shipments. 
Southern Lime & Phosphate Co, 


Birmingham, - : . * 








Alabama. 








Make a 








stalks in the field, cutting them up 
and plowing them under; but never 
burn them nor pull fodder. On the 
other hand, if moore feed is needed, 
why not save the entire plant instead 
of just the leaves? The whole plant 
can be saved for about half its feed- 
ing value, while it costs the full feed- 
ing value of the fodder to save the 
leaves alone. 

From 40 to 50 per cent of the feed- 
ing value of the whole corn plant 
is in the leaves, shucks and stalks, 
which constitute the stover, while 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the feed- 
ing value of the whole plant is in the 
ears. Of the feeding value of the 
stover, about 10 per cent is in the 
shucks, 30 per cent in the leaves, 
and 60 per cent in the stalks. 

As labor becomes more scarce and 
high-priced, to pull fodder, or har- 
vest any part of the crop by hand, 
will be too expensive. When that 
times comes, and it has already come 
in some sections, it will be found 
that the easiest way to harvest the 
corn crop will be to cut it by machin- 
ery and either put it in a silo or shred 
and husk it by machinery. 


Fodder Pulling a Luxury. 


The man who pulls fodder; or de- 
pends upon corn fodder for his long 
forage, is the fellow who is always 
out of forage along in April and May; 


but who ever heard of a man who} 


saves the entire corn crop being out 
of roughage? We have heard it 
stated that corn stover was ‘‘mighty 


poor feed.’’ It is not as good as some! 


other kinds of ferage. We may even 


admit that we have seen inferior corn 
stover that was really, ‘“‘mighty poor 
feed;’ 


but even that was a whole 





alone again. But I knew it would 
wear off after awhile, so kept right 
at work until I had a nice set of 
shelves with all the way across the 
end of the building. The shelves 
were spread far enough from the end 





LE's, 
ZERICUL > 


ee me Wid. 


ASL. SINS 


RicHmMoND 
FOR SALE 


E. McK. GOODWIN, Supt. J. R. CLODFELTER, Clerk. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Morganton, N.C., Aug. 18, 1910. 
Blue Ridge Lime Co., 
leecher, N. C. 
Gentlemen:— 


In response to your inquiry regarding the 
lia estone purchased of you, | beg to say that 
we used about 1000 pounds to the acre on lawn 
blue grass, and it has had splendid effect on 
the grass. It is my purpose to use a consider- 
able order of limestone in the early spring on 
field grass. I shall be better able to report 
results after using it on field grass and other 
crops. Inthe meantime, I beg to say I have 
confidence enough in it to repeat orders with 
' you. 





Yours truly, 
E. McK. GOODWIN, Supt. 


This is the kind of letters we eet about our 
limestone. Mr. Frank H. Fleer, of Thomas- 
ville, N. C., likes it so well he has already 
bought 220 tons of this material 

Write for further information. We are 
equipped for taking care of al! orders at at- 
tractive prices. 


BLUE RIDGE LIME CO. 


FLETCHER, N. C. 
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Lime Was Used Before the Christian Era. China, 
Greece, Rome, France and England All 
Used Agricultural Lime. 


As a soil conditioner farmers have 
never been able to find anything that 
would take its place. 


Even in England, where the soil is of 
limestone formation, liming is practised 
with wonderful results. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime for Wheat. 


For years this lime has been preferred 
to ordinary rock lime—for it dissolves 
vegetation quicker, making humus. It 
contains potash and other ingredients 
essential to plant growth, and less is 
required. 

It makes the dormant phosphoric acid 
and potash in your soil available. 

Sour lands are sweetened bk; “.s use 
and restored to productiveness. 


It loosens up heavy clays, and binds 
together light sandy lands, putting the 
soil in a condition to resist drought and 
insuring big wheat yields. 

At Agricultural Experiment Stations 
the use of lime and stable manure has 
resulted in bigger yields than any other 
method of fertilization. 

Write for our interesting booklet and 
full information. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 





Dept. B RICHMOND, VA. 
(2G SAE a ARE SE PIECE OE IH a 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 
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HOW ALFALFA BUILDS UP THE 
SOLL. 

An Increase of 60 Per Cent in Corn 
and Cotton After Two Years of 
Alfalfa -—— Legumes Necessary to 
Maintain Soil Fertility. 

Messrs. Editors: Everywhere over 
our country one sees lands that are 
washed, gullied, ‘‘laying out,’ or 
producing unprofitable crops. They 
are examples of repetition of agri- 
cultural history the world over, 
where a one-crop system predomi- 
nates, as here. One reads of dis- 
tricts in Europe which have been 
farmed 800 years and are still pro- 
ducing good crops. Those men are 
truly farming and not robbing the 
soil inherited by them. 

These lands so depleted by us are 
first robbed of their nitrogen and 
humus—products secured from or- 
ganic matter. These are added by 
barnyard manure, other vegetable 
matter, or such crops as alfalfa, clo- 
vers, or peas; and these, when used 
properly in a crop rotation aid in 
restoring the lands to their virgin 
productiveness. 

Their nodules decaying leave their 
deposit of nitrogen gathered from 
the air. Their roots are true sub- 
soilers bringing up plant food from 
greater depths. These roots, when 
they die, leave vegerable matter to 
decay and make humus. 

Not only is actual fertility in the 
way of plant food added but the 
physical condition as well is bene- 
fited. The ground is more mellow 
and plows easier. 

Last year we noticed a field newly 
sown to alfalfa, in the fall, behind a 
thin stand of peas. The alfalfa was 
growing vigorously and six inches 
high. By the side of this and on 
the same character of land and with 
the same treatment except the one 
crop of peas the alfalfa was two 
inches high with a weak growth. 

On another farm in north central 
Alabama a rotation of red clover 
two years, then cotton, and next 
corn, was followed in 10-acre fields. 
Each tenant managed 30 acres this 
way. They agreed they produced as 
much cotton or corn on the alloted 






THE WAGON OF KNOWN 


10 acres as they would on the whole 
30 acres without the two years of 
clover. In place of working 30 
acres each year they had only 20 to 
go over, so could farm it better. The 
red clover was sown in the fall on 
the corn lands. 

On our plantation fall oats sown 
on land two years in alfalfa pro- 
duced 54 bushels per acre. In the 
same field on the same kind of land, 
except it had been in cotton, oats 
yielded only 25 bushels per acre— 
a difference of 29 bushels in favor of 
alfalfa on land for two years. The 
second and third year the line of 
division was readily distinguished. 

Corn planted on land, for three 
years in alfalfa, yielded 38 bushels 
per acre. Before the alfalfa its max- 
imum yield was 25 bushels per acre. 
In another field there was a differ- 
ence of 12 bushels in tavor of alfal- 
fa on the land for two years, besides 
the other land by the side of this 
was aided by five to seven tons of 
stable manure from horses. A dif- 
ference of at least 60 per cent is to 
be expected as a result of increased 
fertility due to alfalfa kept on land 
two to four years. 

How long it is best to leave alfalfa 
growing on a field to get the maxi- 
mum fertilizing value is a question 
yet unsolved. It seems that it gives 
its best results in a systematic rota- 
tion of four to six years. 

Where alfalfa is not a paying crop 
the clovers and peas will aid very 
materially in restoring land toward 
its original production. 

JESSE M. JONES. 

Montgomery, Ala. 





WHEN COTTON FIRES OR RUSTS 
IN AUGUST. 

My land is a sandy loam, clay 
subsoil from 6 to 18 inches. 
Ilave been following the three- 
year rotation system for fifteen 
years. Cotton, corn and small 
grain. I always mow the peas 
following the small grain, but 
plow under the peas on the corn 
land. 

I use the following formula on 
my cotton: Acid phosphate, 
(16 per cent), 400 pounds; cot- 


THORNHILL 





SUPERIORITY 


If you could visit our Factory (the largest in the South) you woald 


then realize the advantages obtainable 
would realiz: the quality of material, 


in a’ THORNHILL” wagon. You 


wood, iron, paint, varnish, etc., the 


sup2rios workmanship, the newest facilities, the loyalty of employees, the 
perfect system of iaspectioa and numerous other attributes which serve to 





tonseed meal, 300 pounds; mu- 
riate of potash, 50 pounds. This 
much per acre. I have made as 
high as 2,400 pounds seed cot- 
ton per acre, but that was fifteen 
years ago, and yet I have used 
more fertilizer since then and 
have kept up the three-year ro- 
tation plan since then. I have 
noticed for several years past I 
have had what we eall ‘‘fire’’ or 
“rust” coming on during Au- 
gust, at the time when the cot- 
ton seemed to be doing its best. 
This destroys everything on the 
plants except the grown bolls. 
Some parts of the field are af- 
fected worse than others. The 
grain crops increase every year. 
Sixty bushels of oats this year, 
with 500 pounds fertilizers, and 
only 1,700 pounds seed cotton 
from 800 pounds fertilizers. 
Forty bushels corn from 300 
pounds fertilizers. Can you give 
me any reason why this should 
be, and suggest a remedy? 
W. F. Mel. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

I think that a large part of your 
trouble is that you have been using 
fertilizer annually on every crop, and 
have gotten your land into an acid 
condition. As each field comes in 
corn, I would apply about 25 bushels 
of slaked lime and harrow it in after 
plowing the land, and in keeping on 





with your rotation I would lime the 
land once in six years. After the 
first liming only use 20 bushels. What 
would be the result in applying the 
lime before planting cotton I can- 
not say, but it would have a very 
good result on the corn, and would 
keep the soil sweet for years. 

You do not say what fertilizer 
mixture you use, but if I were run- 
ning a similar rotation, I would al- 
ways sow crimson clover after mow- 
ing the peas, and would have a good 
crop of clover to turn for corn and 
cotton, as I would sow crimson clover 
among the cotton, too, about the sec- 
ond picking. Then I would try to 
have enough peavine hay, fodder and 


Steel Wheels— 


That’s So! Hired hands are 
getting scarcer every dav; 
but LOW DOWN STELL, 
WHEELS will help to take 
their place. Then, too, the 
un don’t affect a steel wheel 
ike it does the best of hired 
help. More brain and less 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
logue free to you. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


Box 68, Havana, Ill. 























Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
ai 2 iow Price 


prakae ly the best. wagon buiit for every kind 
avy teaming. sow steel wheels, wide tires. 
Ww ill “last a lifetime without repairs. 





for farm wagons 

—any size to 

= any axie. Sen 

SY for our free 
booklet before 

you buy a wagon 

or a set of wheels. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 731i Quincy, til, 











“WHITE HICKORY” wagons represent 


to show the White Hickory. 
write us for illustrated catalog, information 








‘BUILT ON HONOR 


highest wagon values money can buy, dollar for dollar, in 
material, workmanship, durability, and satisfaction. They 
are sold under a guarantee which is as good and binding as 
a bondorcourtoath. Inself-protection, get our catalog and 
read this guarantee before you risk buying any other wagon, 


White Hickor 


Lumber is carefully selected and thoroughly seasoned. - 
Our Ironis the best, and specially rolled forus. Allparts — 
subject f0 heavy strain are extra re-inforced. This 
conscientious effort to make them STRONGER THAN 
NECESSARY, together with the mechanical skill of our 
builders mz akes White HickoryWagons lastlonger under 
harder wear and tear, thanany other make. Ask your dealer 
If he does not earry it, 


eS White Hickory Wagon Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 










positively the 




















and prices. 





























The Best Guarantee of Satisfaction 


When you buy any manufactured product it’s 


and reputation you look for. Th 


baker Wagons on Southern plantations. The 


stands for honest value. 





s the maker’s name 
at is why you find so many Stude- 
name Studebaker 


It’s a guarantee of satisfaction. 








—_aaaa 
| have been making wagons for over half a century—the reputation of 
A G TH] A R A | TE ED W A G 0 | | their product is in the hands of men who have been with them for 

| more than half that time—that is why the Studebaker quality is pro- 
| verbial. Every kind of material going into the Studebaker product 
, must measure up to the Studebaker specifications—every vehicle go- 
, ing out must be up to the Studebaker standard. 


The oldest and largest dealers everywhere sell Studebaker Wagons—anothet 
proof of their superior quality. 


See the Studebaker dealer and talk 
ments. He is competent to advise you. 
baker 1911 Farmers’ 
| Studebaker products, 
Write for it today. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. 
MFG. CO. 


South Bend, Indiana 


~A154 


make a “THORNHILL” wagon PERFECT. 


Means that it must live up to all of the makers’ claims. If a “THORNHILL’ 
fails in any way to cone up t) our recom nen lations, we will make 
it so, evea if we have to give you a new wagon, or refund your money. P 


’ 


If your dealer does not handie our line, cut out the 
coupon ia this ad. and mall it to us today. 


to him about your individual require- 

Our Stude- 
Almanac, telling all about the 
will be mailed ‘free on request. 











COMPANY 


Lynchburg, - 








Virginia. 
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Saturday, September 38, 1910.) 


corn to feed cattle and would use 
manure instead of fertilizer on the 
corn, and would use no fertilizer on 
the oats, but acid phosphate and 
potash, and following the oats with 
peas and crimson clover, would use 
the same on the cotton with simply 
a little nitrate of soda to give it an 
early start. I believe that any cot- 
ton farmer, who farms right and 
makes manure for his corn need 
never buy an ounce of ammonia. I 
know men who have followed this 
practice for more than twenty years 
and have seen their crops greatly in- 
crease. These are wheat farmers in 
this State who make now 40 to 50 
pushels of wheat, and 75 to 95 bush- 
els of corn per acre. Some think 
that potash in the form of kainit has 
a tendency to prevent rust; probably 
it is the salt in it that has this effect. 





INOCULATION FOR THE LEGUMES 


Please tell me if the inoculat- 
ing bacteria for legumes sold by 
the various seed houses, “‘Nitro- 
culture,’ ‘‘Farmo-germ,” etc., 
are worth buying. GC. GS. 


Editorial Answer:—The inoculat- 
ing material sold by the various seed 
houses is no doubt of value in aiding 
to obtain the different bacteria which 
must be in the soil to grow legumes 
successfully. When the legumes do 
well and show nodules on their roots, 
we do not think it will generally pay 
to purchase inoculating material with 
a view to increasing the profits from 
the crops. 

When legumes, especially those 
having small, smooth seeds, which 
are well cleaned, are sowed for the 
first time on land it is usually ne- 
cessary to in some way put the re- 
quired bacteria into the soil, or in- 
oculate it, as it is usually stated. Of 
course there are certain legumes that 
require the same inoculation, such 
as alfalfa, melilotus and bur clover, 
and if one of these has grown 
successfully on the land it probably 
will not be mecessary to inoculate 
for the others. 

For inoculation we prefer soil 
from a field where the crop has grown 
successfully, as giving best results 
according to our observation. Where 
it is not practicable to obtain soil, 
we would then buy the commercial 
product and inoculate a small area 
We would mix this inoculating ma- 
terial with rich, moist soil and scat- 
ter over the plot and harrow in, 
rather than inoculate the seed before 
sowing. 

For the land that does not grow 
cowpeas well and the roots do not 
show nodules something else may be 
necessary. Most Southern soils suit- 
able for the germs to live in, are al- 
ready inoculated for cowpeas, owing 
to the long time they have been gen- 
erally grown. Moreover, large seeds 
like the cowpea generally carry more 
or less of the germs and consequent- 
ly artificial inoculation is less fre- 
auently necessary. 

AS a general proposition soils that 
are well drained, not sour and are 
sige filled with humus are more easi- 
Y inoculated than those not possess- 
Ing these qualities. 








MILLIONS SAVED BY BETTER 
HANDLING OF COTTON. 


Interest in better methods of han- 
dling cotton is on the increase. A 
Correspondent of ours from Conyers, 
Ga., writes us as follows: 

i compress people and buyers 
i, aren $1.00 per bale for 9 
pe (2% pounds) bagging. The 
+4 way for farmers to get around 
be iogeaid is to place compresses 
the rd gins and then pack an Amer- 
ao ale as it should be compressed 
ao. backed. We lose $400,000,000 

Ty ten years by not properly 
backing a bale of cotton.” 

Our correspondent also sends us a 





copy of a notable speech by Editor 
L. F. Scott, of the Conyers Free 
Press, from which the following 
striking extract is taken. Says Mr. 
Scott: 

“We can save $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 in the next ten years 
by just simply learning to properly 
pack, compress and wrap a bale of 
cotton. We pay $3 a bale or $30,- 
000,000 a year just because we do 
not properly pack each bale of cotton 
and compress it at the gin. We have 
in our ignorance really thought we 
were being paid for the wrapping on 
a bale of cotton! Thirty pounds of 
tare has always been and will always 
be taken off the price of each bale 
just as long as we are led and con- 
trolled by ignorance, and so very 
careless with, and forgetful of the 
great value of one of the most im- 
portant packages in all the world.” 





The Low Wagon the Thing. 


Messrs. Editors: If you will give 
me the space I will give my experi- 
ence with a handy wagon. 

I ordered a set of iron wheels to 
fit my wagon, which cost me $15 laid 
down, with an extra set of thimbles. 
My tires are 3-inch tread, rear wheels 
34 inches, front 30 inches high. I 
made a frame for my wagon to haul 
logs on. I have hauled logs that 
scaled 45 feet, with two mules. 

We never use anything on the 
farm but the low wheels. They do 
not cut my farm into ruts like the 
narrow tires. Pp. ae. ae. 





Fertilizers to 100 Yards of Row. 


Please publish the number of 
pounds of fertilizer per 100 
yards of drill for potatoes, 
snap beans, and other garden 
crops. By B: 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The amount of fertilizer per row 
will, of course, depend on the dis- 
tance the rows are apart. Potato 
rows three feet apart would have, 
roughly, 4,900 feet in an acre, and 
applying 35 pounds per 100 yards 
you would be putting in L025 
pounds per acre. In three-foot 
rows, with 15 pounds per 100 feet, 
you will be applying 735 pounds per 
acre. This is estimating an acre 70 
yards square, which is a little excess, 
as an acre is 4,840 yards. 





Value of Rye as a Cover Crop. 


I have seen a statement that a 
man from the Northwest went to 
Georgia, bought a very poor place 
and after the first crop he sowed 
rye on it in the fall, plowed it under 
in the spring, for two or three years, 
with the result of an increase of two 
or three barrels of corn each success- 
sive year. JAMES D. TILLMAN. 





Editorial Comment.—This is fresh 
testimony, if more were needed, to 
the value of winter cover crops. 
While on most lands a winter-grow- 
ing legume would be preferable to 
the rye, still rye will help greatly, 
and do not leave any land bare this 
winter. 





The Sort of Papers Not to Read. 


Messrs. Editors: I am very much 
disgusted to see a great number of 
people take cheap Northern farm 
papers which are filled with patent 
medicine, stock food, and _ other 
humbug advertisements. 

You take a very advanced stand 
on these things in The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette, but a very cor- 
rect one. You are ahead of the re- 
ligious papers, for all of them I have 
seen advertise patent medicines. But 
not many carry the stock food hum- 
bug ads. Cc. S. ARCHER. 


Oil is cheaper than machinery. 





































Buildings— 
Paint Them This Fall 


the wood is dry is 


is in the fall. Then 


No insects to stick in 





to make your paint of 


Pure White Lead 


(‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ Trade Mark) 


The ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ on 


white lead keg insures long life to 


your paint. 


_Pure white lead, mixed with linseed 
oil, doesn’t crack, and if spread on a 
properly dried surface, will not blister 


and peel. 


W hite-lead 


be painted right. 


Send for our ‘Dutch Boy Paint Adviser 
a3 ; , oe 

] , acollection of reliable, beautifully 

illustrated booklets, offering various sugges- 

It’s free, but every 


No. 1 


tions and color schemes. 
page worth reading. 


National Lead Company 


An office n each of the following ctties : 
New York Boston Buttalo 


Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 


(John 'T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N.C. 
{MACHINERY FOR SALE 


wiOne 20 H. P. Watertown Return Tubular Boiler, 
complete with stock guy wires, injection gauges, 
whistle, etc.; one 8x12 Cylinder Watertown En- 
gine, complete Lubricator, etc.; one R Hoe & Cy., 
50 inch inserted tooth Saw; one Lane Shingle Miil, 
36 in, iron frame, have cut 1,444 shingles ia 30 
minutes by watch; one E. C. Atkins iron frame 
swing cut off saw, tight and lvese pulleys, 30 in. 
saw; 2 log carts, 5 or 5% ft. wheels, 4 in. face, 2% 
axles; 150 ft. of % and % in. pipe and jet; belts, 
pulleys, shafting, ete. All c mplete, in running 
order. Will seil the above for $9.0 00 cash, or one- 
half cash and satisfactory notes for remainder, 
payable in twelve months. 


ATKINSON & BARHAM, 
Box 47, :: Archer, N. C. 





Write for 
Special 
Price. 


the Western Plow Attachment 


Makes a SULKY PLOW 
OF ANY WALKING PLOW 

Steadies the plow. 

saves the horse. & 
Does away with Y= 
hard work. Rightor 
left hand — wood or 
steel beam. Absolute 
control of plow how- 
ever hard the ground. 

Address 

WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., 
, 226 Park St., Pt. Washington. Wis, 


‘ss Boy can run It as well asa Map” 

















Agents 
Wanted. 


Harvest Your Cow Peas With the 
THARP & SEXTON 


Pea and Bean Harvester and Thresher 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


THARP & SEXTON, -:- Salisbury, Md. 











Get six new 25-cent subscriptions 
and we’ll renew your own subscrip- 
tion one year free. You can do it. 


HEN the air is dry and 
best time to paint—that 


paint sinks in and _ stays 
there. Dust doesn’t bother. 


fresh paint. And you have 
winter protection. But be very careful 


the buildings, imple- 
ments, concrete, etc., and they will 


Cincinnati 


the 


the 


the 


the 








A Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 


Threshes and cleans cowpeas and 
soy beans from mown vines as 
perfectly as any up-to-date wheat 
thresher does its work. Less than 
2% of broken peas; leaves vines 
in fine condition for baling. En- 
dorsed by Prof. Massey, Govern- 
ment Experts, State Experiment 
Stations. Madeintwosizes. Just 
what Southern farmers have 
wanted for 20 years. 
Free Catalogue on request. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER COMPANY, 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 





A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with> 
out bursting the peas-increases 
heir value £Oc per, bushei. 
Many have given entire satis- 
«faction for ove: 10 years, Ii. 
id lustrated catalog free upe* 
‘request. Write today Dept. 22 
SANDERS MFG. CO, 
ROME, GA. 


» A COMBINATION HULLER. 
The Victor Pea Huller thrash 
Peas, Beans, Sorghum Seea, K th: 
Corn, Garden q me, 
easily operated and light in weighi. 
nearly as much work as large 
and heavier machines. Good «ide: 
mill, wheat fan and separator. Caa he 
taken apart and set up aga. ip Hives 
minutes. Cataloone free upon request 
Address Dept 22 VICTORg PEA 
HULLER CO., Rome, Ga. 
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6% 6% 
Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 
Bonds of small or large denomina- 
tion for sale. Prompt payment of 
principal and interest GUARAN- 
TEED by N. C. Trust Company 

with $125.000.00 cash capital. Loans re- 

present not ove one-half value firet class, 

well located properties. Especially desir- 
able for Trustees, Guardians and other conserva- 
tive investors. Redeemable upon demand of holder. 
Sound investment. Steady income. Writefor book- 
let and full description. 


North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N. C. 
A. W. McAlister, Pres. R. C. Hood, Sec., & Mgr. 


6% 6% 6% 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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PLAN NOW FOR FUTURE PASTURES. 


Sow the Terraces With Bur 


Clover 
Seed Scatter and Re-Sow 


or Hairy 


the 


Vetch—Let 
Land. 


the 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar. 


ROBABLY NOT until the boll 
Pp weevil arrives will some farm- 

ers be impressed with the folly 
of devoting the most run-down parts 
of the farm to cotton. When they 
do so awake, a use must be found 
for these poorer lands. Most of them 
should be utilized for pasturage. 

In anticipation of this use, it is 
none too early now to prepare them 
for furnishing an increased amount 
of pasturage. 

The most inexpensive present step 
that can be taken in this direction, 
if it be thought best to continue the 
cultivation of the land for a few more 
years, is to sow on the terraces some 
pasture plants which in time will 
spread over the entire field. 

Among the clovers and grasses 
most suitable for sowing on the ter- 
races are bur clover, hairy vetch, and 
Bermuda grass. There is no haste 
about putting out the latter, the 
roots of which are better planted in 
the spring or early summer. On the 
other hand the season for sowing bur 
clover will soon be past and only a 
few months remain in which vetch 
can be advantageously sown. 

The Southern variety of bur clover 
should be sown in August, or not 
later than the middie of September. 
It requires earlier sowing than any 
of the other winter-growing forage 
plants. This is because the seeds are 
inclosed in a bur, or twisted pod, 
which at first holds the particles of 
soil away from the seed and thus pre- 
vents the continuous moistening of 
the seed by the damp soil particles, 
which dampness is necessary before 
germination can occur. Therefore 
time must be given for the pod to 
soften and partially decay and for 
the soil to be packed by the force of 
the raindrops and by other agencies 
close up against the seed. 

If the germination of the seed of 
bur clover is delayed until the late 
fall, quite a number of the young 
plants, entering the winter without a 
strong root system, will be lifted out 
of the ground by alternate freezes 
and thaws, or be greatly delayed or 
dwarfed in growth. 

Southern bur clover has_ been 
found hardier towards cold and more 
productive than the California va- 
riety. Yet the latter makes a fair 
substitute except in severe winters. 
Moreover, the Southern kind does 
not require intentional inoculAtion, 
while the California seed should be 
inoculated with soil from a field of 
bur clover or of alfalfa. 

Bur clover re-seeds freely and will 
gradually spread from the terraces as 


Our free book on cultivation shows the sure 

way. Think ofit, you intelligent farmers—30 per 
cent bigger crops—30 per cent more earnings—and 
even better in dry seasons. 
The illustration shows our 


Hinged Shaft 











For cow-peas, grain 
or grass seed be- @B 
tween the corn or 
cotton rows. 








for general seeding and 
intensive work between ma 
corn rows. Sows any : 

seed. 5independent discs. The only riding 
drill with shafts hinged. No weight on the horse. Pate 
ented. Close hitch. Many other exclusive features. 
Write us for booklet 37, 


The WM. FETZER CO., Springfield, Ill. 


WAGON SENSE 


Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 


} Electric Handy Wagon 


It will save you time and money. A 
set of Electric Steel Wheels will 
make your old wagon new _at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. It is free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box59 Quincy, Ill. 


the 

cultivation. 
Hairy vetch 

spreads over the 


soon as land is thrown out of 


even more quickly 
land from the ter- 
races. This is because as soon as 
soon as the pods ripen they burst 
forcibly, throwing the seds as far as 


several yards. Vetch requires inocu- 


lation with soil from another patch 
of any kind of vetch, or with soil 
from a part of the garden where 


English peas have grown within the 
preceding year or two. 

In sowing either bur clover or 
vetch on a terrace it is usually prac- 
ticable to open a furrow with a scoot- 
er in the midst of the wild vegetation 
usually found on the terrace. If 


PROGRESSIVE 


not, the use of a rotary hand plant-' 
er, costing about a dollar, will be 
practicable with vetch seed, the seed 
being dropped into holes made by 
the planter at the distance desired 
by the party doing the work. It 
will even pay to plant these two kinds 
of seed in hills along terrace banks 
by*the use of a hoe, as in replanting 
corn. 

The planting of terraces in bur 
clover or vetch not only serves grad- 
ually to seed the land to these val- 
uable forage and _ soil-improving 
plants, but also to protect the ter- 
races against breaking in winter. 
Live roots are great soil-binders, and 


every green growth in _ winter 
strengthens the terrace line. More- 


over, fields where the terraces are oc- 
cupied for several years by these 
plants will usually be thoroughly in- 
oculated throughout their entire ex- 
tent by the time that it is desirable 
to have either of these pasture 
plants occupy the entire surface. 








LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 


Mr. 


W. S. Cobb, of Robeson 


HOMES OF GOOD FARMERS. 


County, N. C. 





By Clare 


E TOOK ME to his house in an 
H automobile; we got out and 

went into a house lighted by 
electricity; when I went to my room 
I found the house fitted with an up- 
to-date system of 
water-works;there 
was a typewriter 
on the desk and a 
telephone’ along- 
side it. 

And this man 
was a farmer and 
had made _ his 
money farming! 
More’ than this, 
young man, if you 
are ambitious for a nice home with 
telephones, water-works, and other 
modern improvements, and ultimate- 
ly the automobile, I believe the same 
energy will earn them for you quick- 
er on the farm than in town. I do 
not mean say you will be sure to get 
all these by farming, but I do mean 
that if you have the ability to get 
them at all—as you should—then 
the same enterprise and industry ap- 
plied to farm work will get these 
things for you more quickly than the 
same effort put into town work. 

ie 

The man I have set out to write up 
is Mr. W. S. Cobb, a 35-year-old 
farmer in Robeson County, N. C., and 
he started out farming 17 years ago 
with a poor farm, poor tools, and 
with no better conditions than the 
average 18-year-old farm boy who 
will read this article. 

But Cobb had his eyes open. He 
was not content to do things merely 
as his neighbors and 
and grandfather had done them. 
Some of land was very hard and 
he decided that he needed a heavy 





MR. W. 8S. 


COBB. 


as 


his 


his father | 


nce Poe. 


a copper rent, and Cobb decided that 
stumps had to go. He also began 
to ship truck crops to Northern mar- 
kets. Deeper plowing, cowpeas, two 
crops a year—all sorts of progress- 
ive ideas found favor with him. He 
began to make money, and after ten 
or twelve years he felt able to put 
up.a beautiful $10,000 residence— 
having, of course, married in the 
meantime a true helpmeet. And now, 
with his land cleared of stumps and 
put in the best of condition, which 
was his first great expense, his house 
built and another tract of land pur- 
(Continued on page 700.) 


HUSKING AND SHREDDING OUTFIT 
FOR SALE 


Deering Husker and Shredder, used only two 
seasons. Twelve horse-power Frick Eclipse Por- 
table Boiler and Engine, used only a short while. 
Both are in perfect condition and practically good 
asnew. Will sell either separately. BARGAIN. 
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etterfarming 


= A John Deere 







F interested in farming, get our FREE 
book called ‘“ BETTER FARMING” 


It tells all about— 
— 


Alfalfa Making Hay 
Dairying Fighting Frost 
Seed Wheat Silos 

Corn Crops Cultivation 
Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 
Art of Plowing Soil Fertility 
Boll Weevil Gasolene Engines 


Controlling Weeds — Adjusting Plows 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive, 
There is only one way to make big money—use im- 
plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on a plow it 
is nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
on a John Deere Plow there you will find steel—too} 
steel. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference, 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material, 
You can see the wear and the defects. The John 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts, 


You can take pride in owning a John Deere— 
the standard plow of the world for 
two generations. 
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. MOLIST ILL. 
We will send you the 80-page, illus- 


trated book free if you write and ask for 


Package No. 2 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 






























J. W. DAVIS, - - - Goshen, N. C. 
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two-horse plow for breaking it. He 
did not want a two-horse plow then 
because he wanted deeper breaking— 
he came to that later. What he 
wanted was a heavier plow for his 
hard, unmanageable soil. ‘“My neigh- 
bors told me that I would ruin my 
land,’ Mr. Cobb told me the other 
day; but he was “set in his ways’”— 
only his ‘‘ways’’ were ways of prog- 
ress instead of ‘‘ways’” of stagna- 
tion, as are those of so many people 
who are He bought his two- 
horse plow—and the local merchant 
who ordered the first for him 


‘“*set.”? 


one 





17 years ago now sells $900 worth a 


season. 


If. 
And so Cobb went on. He began 
to get the stumps out of the land. 


The stump uses land and pays never 





the cotton. The Cole Grain Drill 
Enrichment of the Soil. 


sive two-horse or three-horse drill 





THE COLE MFG. CO., 
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SAVES 2-3 OF THE LABOR 


Specially made for sowing Oats or Wheat in Cotton Fields. 


THORNHILL WAGONS 


ARE MSDE IN THE SQUTH BY SOUTHERN LABOR 
- FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS. 
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Open Furrow Oat Sower 





No damage to 
is the Key to Crop Rotation and the 


No matter how big or how little your farm may be this machine 
will save labor and make more money for you than any of the expen 


Free Booklet gives full information. 


Box 300, Charlotte. N. C. 
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CROP CONDITIONS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Kind of Season That Shows Up the Good Farmer—tThe 
New Interest in Agriculture and the Better Bethods of Farming. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


HROUGHOUT most of this State 

this year, the season has been 

one to try men’s souls and at 
time a mighty good test of 
In different sec- 
tions the farming 
difficulties have 
been varied. In 
most of the Pied- 
mont a cold, back- 
ward spring, ac- 
companied by ex- 
cessive rains, was 
finally followed by 
a protracted 
drouth. Coming as 
it did after exces- 
sive rain, When vegetation was grow- 
ing unusually rapjdly, and the ma- 
jority of the roots of the plants near 
the surface, it is rather astonishing 
that crops, and especially cotton, 
have not suffered severely. As a 
rule, however, most of the cotton in 
this section is in much better shape 
than one would expect. Though rath- 
er small, the plant is holding its fruit 
well and I have seen a number of 
fields that appear to have a bale of 
cotton safe. 

The Southern part of the State 
suffered even longer from excessive 
rain, and even up to the beginning of 
this month many grassy fields were 
visible. 

As an exception to these two 
conditions a small section along the 
line of the A. C. Li KR. RK: from 
Greenville to Laurens and embracing 
parts of the counties of Laurens, 
Greenville and Spartanburg has prac- 
tically been short of rain all the year. 

With these three extremes it is in- 
teresting to note that, despite them, 
there are many good crops of corn 
and cotton in each. 

Whether that crop was situated in 
the extremely wet or the extremely 
dry area the universal reason ascrib- 
ed by their owners for their superior- 
ity was ‘fan abundance of vegetable 
matter.” On the sandy soils of the 
coastal plain, although bathed by an 
excess of water, and often but indif- 
ferently drained, vegetable matter 
has proven its worth, especially with 
corn, in preventing firing, or to put 
it truthfully, drowning and starva- 
tion—the two causes. On the other 
hand, its benefits are equally as 
apparent in the stiffer soils, both in 
preventing suffering from an excess, 
and again in supplying a sufficiency 
of moisture in time of scarcity. In 
truth, this season is going to prove 
that humus or vegetable matter is 
the best insurance policy that the 
crop producer can invest in. 


the same 
the good farmer. 
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Two Farmers’ Institutes. 


This last week I have been holding 
an extension school of five days dura- 
tion at Fountain Inn and a one-day 
Institute at Autreyville. The good 
people of Fountain Inn seemed never 
to tire of the work and our attend- 
ance rather increased each day. All 
of the live subjects of modern agri- 
culture were treated and much dis- 
cussion indulged in. It is probable 
that the newest subject to hold their 
attention was the insects of the farm 
and how to handle them. Many did 
not realize the tremendous damage 
done by these or the other wonder 
of the war that is constantly being 
ry the various families against 
other 

There seemed to be a more wide- 
spread live stock interest in this im- 
mediate section than most that we 
have Visited. This had taken the di- 
rection of dairying and the raising of 
Mules and horses. While there are no 
large dairies that I know of, 


Waged | 


each 


yet 


there are quite a number handling 
from 6 to 15 cows making a surplus 
of good butter that is being shipped 
to near-by towns at the rate of 50 to 
60 pounds a week. though they had 
had a scarcity of rain all year, there 
were many fields showing good crops, 
much of which could be traced direct- 
ly to these small dairies. 

Then the raising of horses is well 
on the way. As a closing feature of 
the school an impromptu colt show 
was gotten up and there were shown 
40 or 50 youngsters that one could 
well be proud of. 

The week’s institutes were brought 
to a close by the largest crowd of the 
season at Autreyville. 


How Conditions Have Improved. 


The writer.thoroughly enjoyed an 
18-mile drive from Anderson C. H. 
Accompanying him was one who had 
been raised in that section and who 
had left because the soils were too 
poor for him to make’ a living. 
hear his description of the county 
then and to see it now one could form 
some idea of what intelligence and in- 
dustry could accomplish. The old red 
and gullied hillisdes with their bum- 
blebee cotton and red corn had given 
way, never again to return, to as 
fine crops of these plants as the 
writer has seen any where in the 
State. The change has been wrought 
by deep plowing, the free use of peas 
and also of commercial fertilizers. 

There were one or two fields of 
cotton and of corn that were especial- 
ly noteworthy. Most of the corn had 
doubtless suffered from lack of rain. 
This was particularly the case in the 
prize patches and of course was due 
largely to the great number of plants 
upon the ground. Nevertheless, good 
yields are going to be made and may- 
be it is as well that this excessively 
thick corn has suffered some,as it will 
teach a lesson for next season. The 
old tendency used to be to give corn 
too great distance and to crowd the 
cotton too much. There is every 
evidence that we are learning to 
avoid the latter error, but there is 
a strong tendency this year to re- 
peat it with corn. As a contrast to 
the crowded corn it is well to men- 
tion that the best cotton, the field 
that showed the least sign of suffer- 
ing for want of rain, was a field 
planted in checks of 36x40 inches, 
one stalk to the hill. This cotton was 
lapping the rows and though appar- 
ently younger than most of the rest, 
was well fruited and is sure to go a 
good deal beyond the bale mark. 

There was one washed and gullied 
field only, but this will soon disap- 
pear, for a traction engine was pull- 
ing six gang disk plows over and 
through it and literally tearing it up. 
A traction engine and plow is sup- 
posedly only to be used on level 
lands, but from the work being done 
here one can conclude that it can be 
used on very rough hillsides. 

I can not close without a word or 
two of praise for Anderson’s fine 
roads. They are well laid out and 
well graded, with good bridges. In 
places probably a little narrow, but 
nevertheless rather ahead of most of 
the roads I have seen. The 18 miles 
were covered in two hours without 
breaking a trot and with scarcely a 
jolt. A road drag (split-log) is all 
that will be needed on these roads for 
a long time. 





The Selwyn Farms, Charlotte, N. 
have 


C.; issued a very instructive 
catalog of the Berkshires they of- 
fer for sale at auction, September 


8. Send for it. 
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Stock Up with 
| Fresh Soda Crackers 


Instead of getting a large pack- 
age of loose soda crackers that 
soon grow stale—stock your 
pantry with small tight pack- 





Biscuit 
Fresh soda crackers every time 
you eat—the last as fresh as the 
first—because they are placed 


in moisture proof packages the 
moment they leave the oven. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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(Never Sold in Bulk) 
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THE WATKRLOO BOY 


hae all the 
good points 
thet go into 
any gaso- 
line engine, 
jbesides 
many exclu- 
sive patent- 
ed features. 
he Waterloo 
=>, Boythebest 
engine for 
every conceivable purpose. We will send any re- 
sponsible person a Waterloo Boy on 30 days’ free 
trial, and if it does not do all and more than we 
ciaim, if you are not satisfied that it is the best, 
‘end it back and we will pay the freight both 
ways. Can you think of a more liberal proposition 
than this? Write today for our free catalogue, 
tg styles and sizes, and our free trial offer 

tenk. 17 yegrsgn the market. 5Syear guarantee 
Yearly capacity#3,000 engines. 30 days’ free trial. 


SOUTHERN WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 
Greensboro - - - - +--+ +" = N. Carolina. 








$50 T0$300 SAVED’ 


e are manufacturers, not merchants. Save d/ulers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. 1’!! save you from 
£50 to $300 onmy High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
lower than dealer. or jobbers have to pay for f. 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 


GALLOWAY 


Price and quality speak for themselves 
and you are to be the sole judge. 
Sell your poorest horse and buy a 


6-H.-P. only $119.50 








os tion or money 
r OPS back. Write forspec- 
43 f ial proposition. 
you pay ne is for raw 
Sf material, labor and 
YA one small profit. Send fos 
my big BOOK FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 


675 Galloway Statiog) 
Waterloo, lowa 








YOUR ROOF NEEDS COVERING 





REX FLINTKOTE 








costs no more to lay than any other 


REX FLINTKOTE WILL LAST LONGER 





LET US TELL YOU HOW TO SAVE 





ACTUAL CASH MONEY 





necessary information. 


Address 


Simply cut out the coupon in this ad., fill in and mail 
us today. We will immediately send you all the 














SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 


RICHMOND, :: VIRGINIA. . 
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T, a Month buys a Genuine 


KIMBALL ORGAN 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


FREE ‘\ Music Instructions by Our New Diagram 
~ System with which Anyone Can 
| Learn to Play at Once 


You can now buy a genuine Kimball Organ 
direct from the makers at the lowest factory 
price for which really good organs can be sold, 
and on payments to suit yOur convenience. 

Just a line from you will bring by first mail 
our money-saving plan 1nd free catalogue. 

This tells you all avout the Kimball system 
of manufacturing, selling direct from our 
great factories and the whole remarkable or- 
gan story. 

It tes you how to get a Genuine Kimball Or- 
gan onamonth'sfreetrial. Ittells youof things 
you need to know aboutorgans. It tells you 
that your simple request will bring a Kimball 
Organ to your home, that you can play on for 
amonth free. Try all its rare musical com- 
binations by its numerous stops. L'sten to its 
sweet, Sympathetic tone. Use it as though it 
were your own. 2 

If you don’t find it all and more than we = 
claim, send it back at our expense. The trial 
will cost you nothing, for the little good-faith 
money you may have sent us will be returned 
to you before you send back the organ. 


Send Today for Our Money-Saving Plan and Free Catalogue 


Don't think of buying an organ until you have our money-saving proposition. Our half 
a century of manufacturing experience, the financial strength back of our binding guar- 
arantee, and our 30 Days’ Free Trial Flan, are your safeguards. They give you positive 
assurance of receiving greater organ value for your money than you can possibly obtain 
elsewhere. The most inexperienced buyer, a thousand miles or more from Chicago, gets 
the Same square deal as the shrewdest trader who buys from us in person. Your Kimball 
Organ will be selected by an expert on whose judgement you can rely. Stool and New 
Diagram System Free with each organ. 


Free Music Instruction by Our New Diagram System 


Scale of C Major (Natural Key} in afew hours’ time learn to play every 
chord and accompaniment for singing 
and to accompany any other instrument, 
and can with very little practice learn 
to play pieces nicely. You need this book 
of 80 pages, 100 free music lessons. 

With the organ also comes free a 
beautiful stool to match your organ case. 
teacher at present. Others only want to learn| YOU can have your splendidly built, 
to play for singing and for their own amuse- | Tich-toned Kimball, the music instruc- 
ment and do not expect to make expert players | tions and the stool—the whole outfit— 
of themselves. To such we re*ommend and send | atonce. The little you pay each month 
free with each Kimball Organ our New Diagram | Will not be missed. Cutout the coupon 
System of Se!f-Instruction in Music, with which | and send it to us now—before you lay 
anyone, young or old, gifted or not gifted, can! this paper away- 

“Soe — FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY ——————-—- 
W. W. KIMBALL CO., Mfrs., 202 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me Free, postage paid, your 1910 Catalogue, showing the forty different 
styles of organs, your Money-Saving Plan, and Circulars of your Fiee Musical Instructions, 
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is the Piano 


found in over 
20,000 Homes ~ 


You can have it in your home 
NOW for $10 down. 














Piano business is right in tune these days. Here we are past the 20,000 mark on 
Ludden & Bates pianos, and applications to join our piano clubs are coming in by the 
hundreds. We have struck the popular chord, surely. It seems that every home in the 
South not having a piano wants one. And we are getting a good many inquiries from 
friends up North, who have heard of the great piano opportunity we are offering—a high- 
est grade $400 Cabinet Grand Piano for $297, and only $10 down. ‘The balance is on 
terms so fair and liberal that the humblest home can have a piano unexcelled in tone, 
action and beauty—a piano with a lifetime guaranty—the strongest warrant ever given by 
any piano maker, regardless of the price or reputation of the piano he makes. 

In addition, every club member receives a life insurance concession, which, in 
the event of his death, gives his family a piano without further cost or payments, 

One hundred members form a piano club.© So fast are memberships filling that your 
application can be taken care of promptly, thus giving you the opportunity of buying a 
piano at wholesale factory cost. The saving amounts to $103. You get a $400 piano 
for $297. Wecan do this by having them manufactured under our club plan by 100’s— 
and selling 100at a time. We have in this way cut out all agents’ profits, commissions 
and other charges that add to the cost of a piano but not to its value. Manufacturing 
and selling 100 pianos ata time, we get better pianos and sell them for smaller profits. 
All this benefits you and gives greater piano value than you can get anywhere else. 

Let us send you our free Piano Book. Besides explaining our club plan, and proving 
to you that we actually do save you $103, it contains much other matter important to you 
if you ever buy a piano, It tells you how to judge pianos—why some pianos sound bet- 
ter than others, It shows you the Ludden & Bates Piano, which we ask you to compare 
with any $400 piano you ever saw. Note these features—special steel and copper wound 
strings, double repeating action, balanced scale, light, even touch, seasoned sounding 
board, genuine ivory keys. We also give choice of mahogany, walnut or oak cases. We 
give to every club member a complete and valuable course of lessons on piano playing and 
technique. Free stool and scarf sent with every piano. Reserve your membership 
today by writing us, the only music house in the South with 40 years’ history. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 71 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


ff in any of the following citles—Savannah, Augusta, Macon, Ga., Jacksonville, Tampa, Fla., or Wilmington, N. C., 
call at our branch stores but in correepondonce save time by addressing us at Atlanta. 


When writing advertisers, always say: “I saw 
your ad. in The Progressive Farmer and Gazette.” 
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TROVATO. 


Is it but the idle fancy 


Of a mocking necromancy 
That together, leaf and blossom, by the Indus once we grew, 
And that Hafiz came, or Omar, 


To imprison the aroma 


In some half-remembered measure which has rhythmed me‘, you? 


It is false or is it real 
That, in ages more ideal, 


I was song and you were Sappho; you were sunbeam, I the dew? 
For I long have felt the burgeon 
Of a passion vague and virgin, 

Which you quicken to remembrance of a former life we knew. 


Were you stream when I was willow? 


- r" ye: tt s 
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Was I shell when you were billow? 

For your voice has ever echoed through the hushes of my heart; 
And it seems, as I behold you, 
That the very air foretold you 

By the fragrance which, in welcome, all the budding boughs impart. 


But at last I stand beside you, 
And the fate which long denied you 
Yields, in recompense, a dearer incarnation than my dream. 
What I sought to what you are, Love, 
Was as twilight to the star, Love, 
As the languor is to summer, as the summer to the stream. 


rt 


And since age on age has perished 
But to bring the soul I cherished, 
Wherein thought and feeling, blended, are as petal and perfume, 
Let us linger here forever, 
Where the pride of all endeavor 
Is a fervor which to passion is as glamour unto gloom. 


Yet, if fate reserves its malice 
But to break the lifted chalice, 
Let me mingle with the elements, where once I was a part; 
Then, on some supernal morning 
Which your beauty is adorning, 
As a dewdrop in a lily, I may nestle in your heart. 


—Charles J. Bayne. 








HAVE “THE BEST” EVERY DAY. 


Mrs. Gatlin Does Not Believe in One Set of Manners or One 
Sort of Meal for Company and Another for Home Folks— 
Making the Table Attractive and the Dining Room Cheerful. 


By Mrs. Lilian Brooks Gatlin, Crichton, Alabama. 


housekeeping and home-making 
and there are so many different 
things that go to make up the latter 
that in considering the subject one 
hardly knows where to begin. But 
of the most important things that 
have an influence on making an ideal 
home, I believe that books and the 
table are first and at the risk of 
seeming fickle toward my best friends 
(my books), I am sure the table is 
first of these two. 
It is such a straight-along, three- 


PV nous IS A vast difference in 


' times-a-day affair--it reminds me of a 


little story I read somewhere once 
of a bride-elect who was rather sen- 
timental in speaking of her future 
husband; she said, “I wonder if he 
would be brave in a great moral cri- 
sis.”’ Her more practical sister re- 
plied: ‘‘We have never had a moral 


‘crisis in our family, but we have to 


| 


eat three times a day. Does he eat 
with his knife?” 

And it is not so much the mere 
eating and drinking of the family, 
on which I fear we lay too much 
stress, but the table is the social cen- 
ter of the home and most women, 
rightly I think, spend the greater 
part of their time directly or indi- 
rectly preparing it. It goes without 
saying, of course, that one should be 
pleasant and cheerful at the table. 
A day started right at the breakfast 
table generally stays right all day, 
and vice-versa. 

It is not always easy, if there is a 
large family especially, to have them 
all pleasant at table, but this, like 
most everything else in the home 
rests largely with the mother. To be- 
gin with, cheerfulness is contagious 


and a cheerful mother makes a cheer- 
ful family, but a mother can use 
other means to promote happiness 
and good feeling at her table. A 
pretty dining table with white cloth 
and napkins, shining glass and sil- 
verware and pretty dishes is enough 
to cure any family of a grouch, pro- 
vided the meal thereon accords with 
the table as it should. And such 
things are not beyond the means of 
any farmers’ wife though some may 
think they are. White tablecloths 
cost no more than colored ones, they 
are easy to wash and iron and should 
never be starched anyway. A greasy 
oil cloth on the dining table is an 
abomination. Probably it saves work, 
but I would rather leave out some 
of the frilled and starched clothes 
that some of us think it is necessary 
to have and wash the tablecloths in- 
stead. 

A pretty table and pretty meals 
have a way of keeping the family on 
their best behavior and encourage 
good table manners which is a very 
important thing. I should be very 
sorry to think that in after life a 
child of mine would be embarrassed 
by lack of knowledge of table eti- 
quette. By having a certain amount 
of formality about serving meals this 
can-be avoided. Also that flutter of 
nervousness over unexpected com- 
pany. I have known some wives to 
give their husbands a bad half-hour 
because they asked friends to lunch 
or dinner without telling them be- 
forehand, but I -have always tried to 
have my table at its best every meal, 
and extra company only means an 
extra plate. And I never have best 
things put away for company. My 
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husband and boy are the “best” I 
know and nothing is too good for 
them. 

This idea of keeping to our best 
at all times is, I think, the main 
factor in making an ideal home, but 
it is well to learn to distinguish be- 
tween essentials and non-essentials, 
between things that are really worth 
while and those that are not. So 
many women work and worry them- 
selves striving for things that are 
nothing after they have them. And 
of all things, do not try, or teach 
your children to try, to do things or 
have things because other people do 
or will know or talk about it. If 
we do this, we miss the true spirit 
of home-making. We should try to 
make our homes the pleasantest 
place im the world for our children, 
our husbands and, of course, for our- 
selves. And if we bring to this task 
cheerfulness and energy, and never 
lose sight of our ideals, we shall not 
fail. 





THE SPIRIT THAT MAKES A 
GOOD SCHOOL. 








What the Woman’s Betterment Asso- 
ciation Has Done for Olney School 
—<A Story That Should Encourage 
Every Worker for Better Things. 


Messrs. Editors: About six months 
ago the Olney School in Northamp- 
ton County, N. C., organized a Wom- 
an’s Betterment Association. The 
school seems completely revolution- 
ized by the new interest taken by 
everyone concerned—patrons, teach- 
ers and pupils. To every school 
which has not organized such an as- 
seciatioa, we would say, emphatical- 
ly, “Go and do likewise.’’ Informa- 
tion regarding this matter can be ob- 
tained from the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Raleigh. 
N. C. 

We have made considerable im- 
provement in our school equipment 
during the past year, having put in 
48 single desks, principal’s desk, 
virgoplate blackboards, dustless 
erasers, dustless crayons, wall clock, 
stove, water cooler, stand for cooler, 
individual drinking cups, wash ba- 
sins and towels. We have decided 
to put in two new bookcases for 
which the morey is in sight, about 
half being given by private donation. 
During the summer we also expect 
to enclose our grounds with a sub- 
stantial fence, for which our Better- 
ment Association has nearly enough 
money in the bank. We also expect 
to re-paper our rooms. 

The pupils at Olney recently or- 
ganized an enthusiastic Junior Bet- 
terment Association and are already 
planning ways of raising money to 
provide basket ball, tennis and to 
further equip the baseball team. The 
principal’s desk was their gift to the 
school. They worked hard to get a 
sufficiently large Larkin School Club 
order, for which this was the pre- 
mium. They assumed the debt of 
paying the freight on the Larkin 
goods and desk. 

Delightful harmony and co-opera- 
tiontion exist among patrons, teach- 
ers and students, all working to- 
wards a common end—the better- 
ment of Olney School. The men are 
always willing to come out and do 
any arduous task necessary around 
the school. One of the patrons, a 
skilled workman, made and present- 
ed to the school a neat water-cooler 
stand. Local paper-hangers have of- 
fered free service in papering our 
rooms. The betterment meetings each 
month bring out the busy mothers, 
who, by contact with, and thought 
for progressive methods, find their 
own ideas and ideals broadening. 

The school is open eight months 
in the year—-four months free 
school and four by subscription. 
There are three teachers, each tak- 
ing special training this summer. 
There are nine grades with a possi- 








be interested. 

4. Plan a course of home 
of the family may join during 
year. 


of and kept growing. 





SIX THINGS TO DO IN SEPTEMBER. 


1. Remember that it is not too late to arrange to send the 
boy and girl to college this year. 

5. If it is impossible to send the boy to college, plan for some 
kind of partnership or interest in the farm management, keep- 
ing in mind a just apportionment of the financial returns. 

3. If the girl cannot go to college, arrange a time each day 
for systematic home study in a subject in which the girl may 


5. Interest the women of the neighborhood in an associa- 
tion which will have for its object the improvement of the 
school conditions of your neighborhood. 

6. Look after your school library; see that it is taken care 


reading in which all members 
the less busy months of the 








bility of adding a tenth next year. 
We at least expect to add school gar- 
dening to our course. 

_ We feel the need of introducing 
domestic science and an added in- 
terest in agricultural lines. The 
State text-book on agriculture is 
studied and bulletins issued by the 
State Superintendent. Some experi- 











THE OLNEY SCHOOL HOUSE. 


mental work in agriculture has also 
been done. 

The school house is very neat and 
substantial and the grounds ample. 
Both are scenes of activity at times 
during the summer. The Woman’s 
Betterment and Junior Betterment 
associations meet there, each once a 
month the year round. These meet- 
ings give opportunity for circulating 
the library books during the summer 
months. We have in the library up- 
wards of 400 volumes, 92 having 
been added this year. 

Believing, as the poet has said, 
that we are a part of all that we 
have met, we endeavor to make the 
school surroundings of a refining, 
elevating nature. The ultimate aim 
of our work is to bring about a 
more cultured commnuity and to 
create a greater love for country life. 

HANNAH J. STARR, 
Principal. 
Woodland, N. C. 





ANOTHER REMEDY FOR POISON 
Ivy. 


A far better remedy than sugar of 
lead for poisoning by “poison oak’’ 
is the juice of the Impatiens fulva 
commonly known as “‘lady’s slipper,’ 
“touch-me-not,” ‘“‘snap weed,” “sil- 


ver leaf,’ etc. The plant grows along 


the banks of streams, or in very wet 
places, is from 2 to 4 feet high, stem 


almost translucent with very large 


joints, delicate pale green leaves 


which look silvery on the underside 


when put in water, small yellow 
flowers, seed pod snaps when touch- 
ed, throwing the ripe seed several 
feet. 

To use, mash the stem and leaves 
and apply the mass to the poisoned 
spot. There will be little or no 
smarting. May be applied to the 
face without danger to the eyes. Two 
applications of 3 to 12 hours each 
usually cures the worst cases. 

It will also cure snake bites, if ap- 





plied to the wound. I have cured 

two cases of moccasin bites on horses 

with it. Also cures spider and bee 

stings. F. A. BROWN. 
New Bern, N. C. 





NOTES ON HOME CANNING. 


The principle of sterilization is the 
same for all fruits and vegetables. 
A tin boiler with a close-fitting lid 
is very convenient to use to sterilize 
fruits and vegetables. Cover bot- 
tom of boiler with straw or some- 
thing of this nature, as jars will 
break if set flat upon bottom of boil- 
er. Do not crowd jars into boiler. 
Leave space between them. Always 
pour in enough water to form steam 
and to prevent the boiler from going 
dry during the boiling. Put rubber 
ring around the neck of the jar be- 
fore filling the jar and place top on 
jar loosely while boiling. Seal the 
jars after they have cooked enough 
by lifting lid off of the boiler while 
the steam is on, but do not uncover 
the jar. 

Never attempt to can any vegeta- 
ble that has matured or hardened, or 
one that has begun to decay. Vege- 
tables are better if gathered while 
the dew is still on them. Do not al- 
low them to wither. Corn should be 
pulled when the grains are full, and 
canned as soon as it is pulled. Husk 
it and brush silks off with a stiff 
brush. Fill the jars with ears that 
have no broken grains, cover with 
cold water, place in boiler and boil 
for five hours. This is easy to keep. 

Corn is cut off the cob with a 
sharp knife, placed in granite pan on 


the fire with water and salted to cook 


gently for one hour longer. Fill jars 
and sterilize as directed, cooking five 
hours. This is hard to keep, but 
very fine. 

Select young and tender’ snap 
beans, string them and break them 
into short lengths, pack firmly in 
the jar, cover with cold water and 
sterilize for four hours. 

MRS. C. S. ARCHER. 


A Country Book Club. 


In my community we have had for 
several years a book club, which was 
managed in the following way: Be- 
fore the first of the year we met at 
some private house. Each member 
brought $1.25 and the name of the 
book she preferred. We tried to get 
as many as 24 members, which gave 


us two books for each month in the}; 


year, as we passed the books twice 
a month. There was very little red 
tape: a small fine for keeping the 
book over time. A secretary was 
about all the officer we found neces- 
sary. An occasional social meeting 
was an enjoyable feature. <A _ social 
meeting might be held every month 
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“Eventually” all your neighbors 
will have to take The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette. Why not now? 











a Perfect 
charcoal B ake 
iron— 

adding 

lie ce Fuel 








—reputation for absolute depend- 
ability every day—year in, year out 
and here are the reasons: 

The Majestic is built on honor of 
the best materials—the only range 
made exclusively of malleable and 
charcoal iron. Chercoal iron won’t 
rust like steel— malleable iron can’t 
break—that’s why a Majestic outwears 
three ordinary ranges. The Majestic |} 
is put together with rivets, making 
joints which always stay air tight 
as in a boiler and the expansion 
and contraction of the metal has no 
effect onthem. Itis lined with pure 
asbestos board,%4 inch thick, coy- 
ered with an iron grate put there 
to stay—you can sce it. 

The Majestic oven is a perfect 
baker, browns evenly all over, with- 
out burning—that’s 
because the oven is 
riveted air tight and 
youcan depend onthe 
evenheat. Saves one- 
halfthe fuel. 

The reservoir is all 
copper,stampedfrom Left Hand 
one piece, comes in Reservoir Flush 
direct contact with ‘Ht Top 
the fire box and heats likeatea ket- 
tle. It boils 15 gallons of water in 
a very few minutes andby the turn- 
ing of a lever the frame—and reser- 
voir—moves away from the fire. 
This is an exclusive and patented 
feature used only on 


The Great and Grand 
TIC 


Malleable and Charcoal lron 


RANGE 


All doors drop down and form 
perfect and ricid shelves. Malleable 
iron oven racks slide out automat- 
ically, holdinganything they contain. 
Open end ash pan eliminates shovel- 
ingashes out of ash pit. 
Ventilated ash pit pre- 
vents floor from burn- 


So ing—ash cup catches 
A ashes that would other- 
a wise fall on the floor. 


No springs anywhere 
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Right Hand to weaken, or get out 
Reservoir Flush Of order. 
With Top The Majestic is the 


best range you can buy no matter 
what you pay. It is forsale by the 
best dealers in nearly 
every county in 40 
states. If you don’t 
know who sells them 
fin your vicinity, 
write us and we will 
tell youand sendyou 
our booklet, ‘Range 
Comparison.” Every 
housewife who is 
thinking of buying a new range 
should read this booklet. 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 39 St. Louis, Mo. 


It Berar 
“bein. your 











For Pressure 
Water Heating 
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Kitchen 


NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF KINSTON, N. C. 





and be made pleasant and instruc- 
tive. Ideas will suggest themselves 
if once a start is made.—Mrs. Jas. A 
Reagan, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas 
‘ and has more Carolina lives insured than 
~© any other Carolina company. 


Agents wanted where the company is 
not now represented. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 
BE ARE ALWAYS glad to get up advertis- 
ing for our readers who have something 
to sell but feel that not write 


they can 


ads. If you have stock or poultry or seed to ad- 
vertise, for example, write us all the main facts 
that might interest buyers, and we will be glad to 
fix a telling, catchy announcement and submit it 
for your approval, if you desire, before inserting 
it in the paper. We have before us now a letter 


from a subscriber who wishes a farm manager, 


telling us about what his needs and wishes are, 
and concluding: 


“Now, Mr. Editor, I am going to intrust 
myself to your hands. Write me a little ad. 
and insert it till I tell you to stop, and I 
feel that you can arrange it with the infor- 


mation given much better than I can.” 
We shall be glad to do as much for you. 
& 

There are few people who realize the great 
growth the trucking industry is making in North 
Carolina. For example, the strawberry crop ship- 
ped North this year amounted to $1,892,885; and 
one house in Boston handled this season twenty- 
six ears of North Carolina peaches on which the 
$833. Of 


course, these are only two items in the long list 


average net returns per car were 

of fruits and vegetables out of which the truckers 

are making Other States can 

doubtless show a similar activity along this line. 
ag 


About the most short-sighted man imaginable 


money. Southern 


is the cattle owner who opposes tick eradication 


because it causes him some incon- 


venience, or may stand in the way of his making 


temporary 


a dollar or two more this year trading in cattle. 
When a few months of inconvenience or a doliar 
or two less profits now means freedom from ticks 
and greater profits all 
seem incredible that any man can be so short- 
sighted, but there is no accounting for the con- 


for future time, it does 


duct of a man who is ignorant and will not try 


to inform himself, or who is fully controlled by 


short-sighted selfishness. 
Se 
Iowa has a pure seed law, which prevents the 
selling of adulterated or misbranded seeds. Asa 
result, Dr. L. H. Pammel announces that ‘‘the 
quality of seed sold to Iowa farmers is much bet- 
ter than it was.’’ We need such a law in every 


State, and we need to educate ourselves, as farm- 


ers, up to the point of growing a larger part of 








our own seeds, of buying farm seeds only by 


sample, and of demanding of the seedsman that 
he at least guarantee the seeds he offers true to 


name and free from weed seeds. 
4 
Every good citizen should know public men 


and study political questions, but politics is about 
the 


day. 


most ‘‘over-done”’ business in the South to- 
Everything is sacrificed to politics and the 
scramble for office. If the same energy, thought 
and time were devoted to soil improvement dur- 
ing the next two years as will be given to useless 
politics, it would matter little to the farmers of 
the South who got the postoffices or held the 
little county offices. 
I 

We 

paper 


clipped the same day from a daily news- 
and a country weekly the accounts of two 
gatherings in North Carolina. It was esti- 
mated that 7,000 people were at one meeting and 
10,000 at the other, and not a drunken man in 
either crowd! The man who doubts that the ex- 
cessive use of alcoholic liquors is decreasing is a 
man who will not open his eyes; and when the 
few old topers now living pass away, a drunken 
man will be a curiosity almost anywhere in the 
rural districts of the South. 
& 

The Wiregrass Country puts the matter truth- 
fully when it if the South does not get 
thrifty Americans to develop its territory now we 
shall have foreigners instead As 
our contemporary says: 


large 


says 
a little later. 


“If you do not want foreign immigration 
in the South you had better hurry to get 
some Americans here while you may. Or 
else the time will speedily come when the 
foreigners will come without your invita- 
tion.”’ 


Js 

There was a time when farmers refused to take 
instruction or facts from any but farmers. While 
they adhered to this practice they made little 
After a time they began to learn that 
laboratory men and the experimenters had 
facts and information for them that could be put 
to good use on their farms; and now most of 
them who think don’t care where the facts come 
from or who give these facts to them, just so long 
as they are real facts. 


progress. 


the 


as 

That the South is destined to be one of the rich- 
est agricultural sections of America, we firmly be- 
lieve. But it can until our Southern 
farmers learn that commercial fertilizers will not 
take the place of good soil management, and un- 
ti! they learn to buy what their crops need in- 
stead of certain prescribed formulas of whose 
real value and real character they know nothing. 


never be 


4 
We shall await with much interest the new 
census statistics showing the progress of our 
Southern farmers in the last ten years. Some 


figures now before us show that South Carolina, 
for example, 
13,128,137 


1909. 


has increased her 


1900, to 


corn from 


37,041,000 in 


crop 
bushels in 


4 
Any man can raise good fair crops on a rich 
soil when weather conditions are favorable, but 
the fertility 


of his farm while still making a support from it, 


it takes a good farmer to increase 

or to grow good crops in unfavorable seasons. It 

is the bad season that points out the good farmer. 
Me 

The popularity of the 


Work in South 


Farm Demonstration 
is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that the South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association has just appropriated $1,- 
£00 for the work. 


Carolina 


St 
The North Carolina State Farmers’ Institute is 


in session week at the A. 


this & M. College. A 
report of the meeting by Prof. CG. L. 


will be published next week. 


Newman 
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Rotation in Office, Wise and Unwise. 


HE PRINCIPLE of rotation in office was one 
very earnestly advocated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and it is interesting to see that his opin- 

ions on the subject are now being quoted with ap- 
proval in many parts of our territory. There is 
no doubt that the principle of rotation is wise 
and healthful, but there are one or two modifying 
facts which our voters should keep in mind. 

In the first place, a very sharp distinction 
should be made between the offices in which 
merely routine work is done, such as those of 
Sheriff, Treasurer, Register of Deeds, Auditor, Sec- 
retary of State, etc., etc., on one hand and, on 
the other hand, offices requiring a high degree 
of constructive ability and technical skill such as 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Superintendent of 
Education, Supervisor of Roads, Health Commis- 
sioner, etc., etc. Formerly most officers of this 
class it is certainly {mportant that a distinction 
be made between the two types. Of course, no 
ineficient man ought to be kept in any office be- 
cause he is supposed to have had experience in 
it, but we hope our Progressive Farmer readers 
will see to it that the wise principle of rotation 
is not carried to unwise extremes. Dr. §S. C. 
Mitchell, of the University of South Carolina, de- 
clared the other day that while it was originally 
said that there were three departments of govern- 
ment, legislative, executive, and judicial, we now 
recognize four,—legislative, 
and educational, 


executive, judicial, 
In the executive offices, the 
mere execution of political and financial machin- 
ery, it is well to have rotation, but when a really 
able man has been found for the management of 
the schools, the roads, public health work, or ag- 
ricultural development, there is no more reason 
for making frequent changes than there is for 
changing the professors in the State University. 

In short, let us have as much rotation as the 
people wish in the executive offices, but less in leg- 
islative offices where influence comes with experi- 
ence; still less in judicial offices, and least of all, 
perhaps, in the educational offices—provided in 
each case that the officer be a really able man 
who is doing his work well. 





The Parcels Post and the Local Merchant 


E ARE GLAD to see that some of our 
\\ Southern daily papers are taking up the 

fight for the parcels post. This is one 
Measure now before Congress that would be of 
such immediate and decided value to the rural 
districts that no farmer can afford to be indiffer- 
ent to it. It does not speak much for our pro- 
gressiveness that Americams should be the only 
civilized people deprived of this convenience. That 
we have not had it before now is due to the inac- 
tivity of the mass of farmers and to the active 
opposition of the express companies and the mer- 
chants of the country towns. 





The express companies will continue to fight 
it, of course, but to the merchants we would com- 
mend the following words of the Charleston 


(S. C.) News and Courier: 


“The proposition is simply this: Do the 
people of the United States want small pack- 
ages, of twenty pounds weight, say, or less, 
transported at but a fraction of the present 
cost, with every rural delivery box a point of 
shipment as well as a point of delivery? 

“We are told that they do not, that it is 
better to pay extortionate rates for the pres- 
ent service than to run the risk of the mail- 
order houses competing with merchants in 
small towns. We do not know that such an 
argument will appeal to the farmer. It will 
strike him as a kind of body blow at his in- 
terests. He is willing enough to endorse 
good roads so that he can go into the towns 
to buy and sell, but he is hardly prepared to 
keep upon himself a transportation tax in ad- 
diton, not, it seems, for his own benefit, but 
for the benefit of the merchants of the small 
towns. Opposition to the parcels post, as ex- 
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pressed in the arguments we have seen, is 
pased on the proposition that town mer- 
chants will not get the farmer’s business if 
the farmer can get better and more con- 
venient service elsewhere, wherefore the town 
merchants do not want him to have any bet- 
r service. 

tel while, then, considered thus, this opposi- 
tion is a selfish and indefensible thing, we 
feel that the town merchants do themselves 4 
great economic wrong in opposing the pro- 
posed service. They would be the very ones 
to profit by it. Farmers can now buy in town 
only by coming into town in person. With 
cheap delivery of parcels by rural carriers, 
farmers would telephone or write into town 
for everything they needed. They would not 
order from New York or Chicago. They 
would order- from the local stores, which 
would give practically as good service. No 
people in the world should more heartily en- 
dorse the parcels post than town merchants 
who do business with the farmers.” 


There is good hard sense in this, and the oppo- 
sition of the country store-keepers is based, not 
only on pure selfishness, but on very short- 
sighted selfishness. The present system is unjust 
to the merchant as well as to the farmer. We 
have a parcels post treaty with England, and the 
result is, that a merchant in London or Liverpool 
could send by mail 11 pounds of merchandise to a 
farmer in the Carolinas or Virginia for $1.32. If 
a merchant in the farmer’s nearest town wanted 
to send the farmer this 11 pounds of merchandise, 
he would have to pay $1.76 postage and make 
four separate packages out of the goods. 

Logical, isn’t it? Exceeding creditable to the 
men who make our postal laws? 

How. long will farmers continue to elect Con- 
gressmen who vote to continue such a system? 





Some Features of This Issue. 





ARM AND GARDEN Work for September’’; 

“Ten Things to Do This Month’’; Septem- 

ber Work in the Poultry Yard”; talks on 
such timely topics as fodder pulling, the seed- 
ing of bur clover and vetch, sweet potato houses; 
the live stock notes—of all these timely things 
timeliness is the chief characteristics. They are 
things that you should be looking after right now. 
There are things on a farm that you can postpone 
and things that you can not, and the good farmer 
is the one who is ready to do the things of the lat- 
ter class at the right time. 

You will want to read, too, Mrs. Hollowell’s 
story of how she was converted to the hookworm 
theory; Professor Barrow’s account of South Car- 
clina crops and weather; the short talks from 
farmers in “All Around the Farm’’; the letter to 
the boys who are fattening pigs, and Dr. Butler’s 
article on tick eradication. 

Then on the Home Circle page there are some 
Suggestions of things to do for your schools, and 
the story of a North Carolina school that has in it 
a message to farm women—and farm men, too,— 


in every Southern neighborhood. There is no 
nobler work than the upbuilding of our rural 
schools, Let each one of us this year do all in 
his or her power to make them a success, and 


thus to help the children of the South to better 
things than we have .known. 





Remember, you have no right to trouble us 
With any. complaint about your dealings with any 
advertiser unless you say when making the pur- 
— am buying from you as a guaranteed 
sag in The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
i i ‘i at least, I saw your ad. in The Progres- 
oh agli and Gazette.’ We can not under- 
ring any controversies that may develop 
re ~ 70% do this. We put ourselves to great 
: * e and expense to see that every subscriber 
Mine honest treatment from every ad- 
ea — you must live up to your part of 
whe ortising guarantee if you expect us to live 

our part. It will take only a few seconds 


wh haw aa : 
deem you write to any advertiser to say, 
Saw your ad. 


7 acl in The Progressive Farmer and 

to be = even if an advertiser were inclined 
~ Careless, this would make him giv 

careful give you more 


attention. 
hot lve you s 


Le He then knows that if he does 
atisfaction, he may hear from us. 








“What’s The News?” 




















Forest Fires in the Northwest. 


UT IN THE NORTHWEST forest fires have 
Q been sweeping over thousands of square 
miles of territory. Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California have all suffered; 
the loss of life is estimated at over 200, and the 
extent of the damage will never be fully known, 
though it must be measured by millions. After 
all the talking that has been done about forest 
preservation, and after all the legislation on the 
subject, it is now made evident to all that 
we have not yet done the most obvious and neces- 
sary thing toward preserving our forests—that 
is, to provide adequate means of controlling for- 
est fires. It will take centuries to repair, so far 
as the forests are concerned, the damage done in 
these few days, and hundreds of people are home- 
less and, in many Cases, practically bankrupt. 
That the loss both of life and of property would 
have been much greater except for the heroic 
work of the men employed by the Forest Service 
can not be doubted. Eighty-six of these brave 
men are known to have perished in their efforts 
to control the fire, and many others are yet miss- 
ing. 
In an interview, Gifford Pinchot says: 


“Tf even a small fraction of the loss from 
the present fires had been expended in addi- 
tional patrol and _ preventive equipment, 
some, or perhaps nearly all of the loss, could 
have been avoided.” 


He lays the blame largely upon those members 
of Congress who have prevented adequate equip- 
ment of the service, and scores particularly Con- 
gressman Mondell, Senator Carter, and the noto- 
rious Heyburn, who has been the chief objector 
to the forest reserves and whose home town, Wal- 
lace, Idaho, suffered greatly. The same view of 
the matter is taken by Mr. Graves, the present 
Forester. 

While such fires as these are not to be ex- 
pected in the South, they make clear the egregious 
folly of any State in which the forests are of eco- 
nomic importance neglecting to take steps to pre- 
vent forest fires. Only one or two States in our 
territory have made any provision at all for the 
control and prevention of forest fires, and in every 
one of them the annual loss from such fires 
amounts to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Surely, it is time for us to realize the ‘“‘penny 
wise and pound foolish’’ nature of such a course. 


as 
Other Happenings of the Week. 


ENERAL INTEREST was taken in the Geor- 
G gia primaries where Hoke Smith won out 

by a small majority over Governor Brown 
who defeated him two years ago. Mr. Smith rep- 
resents the ‘‘progressive’ element of the Demo- 
cratic Party while Governor Brown was the can- 
didate of the ‘‘conservatives.”’ A hard fight was 
made on the Democratic Congressmen who came 
to the relief of Speaker Cannon last year when 
the fight was on over the House rules. All of 
them were re-nominated, however, except Living- 
ton and Howard, the leaders of the delegation in 
rank and length of service. These two men seem- 
ed to be generally blamed for the defection of 
their colleagues, and the results indicate that Can- 
nonism is not much more popular in the South 
than it seems to be in the North and West. 

zs ¢ 8 


The new Senator from Florida, ex-Governor 
N. P. Broward, began life as cook on a tug-boat. 
He is 50 years old, and one of the best posted 
men in the South on the vital subject of drainage. 
Senator Taliaferro, whom Broward succeeds, rep- 
resents the old machine type of politician with 
corporation alliances, and it is significant that in 
Florida as every else in America, the people are 
turning from leaders of this kind and giving sup- 
port to men whose reliance is in constructive 
plans rather than in political shrewdness. Sen- 
ator Broward will, doubtless, do much to get Con- 
gress to do its part in the work of draining South- 
ern lands. He is a good speaker and a man of 
commanding presence. 

* &© * 

The death of William James, for many years 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard University, 
removes one of the really great men of our time. 
“He made science as interesting as a novel,’’ was 
a comment on his writings, and their influence on 
thinking men and women all over the country is 
not easily over-estimated. It is not too much to 
say that he was our foremost salentist; and with 
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it a great writer and a man of unusual breadth 
of vision and wonderful depth of insight. He is 


likely to be remembered when most of the names 
that now fill the newspapers are forgotten. 
4 * 

Census returns indicate that the center of popu- 
lation has moved westward very little, if any, 
The larger cities nearly all show heavy gains, 
and in some parts of the West the rural districts 
an actual decline. The population of Oklahoma 
has increased 109 per cent in the decade. Rhode 
Island, the only other State announced, has made 
a gain of 26.6 per cent. 

* * *& 


Mr. Roosevelt is on a speaking tour that 
will extend throughout the West. He is being 
enthusiastically received and his speeches are 
generally regarded as a direct bid for the Presi- 
dential nomination next time. He has agreed 
to go to the New York Republican convention and 
lead the fight against the ‘‘old guard’’—a little 
ring of corrupt bosses who have long controlled 
the party, and against whom Governor Hughes 
has waged a hard and partially successful war. 

* * * 

It is now announced that the germ of leprosy 
has been isolated and grown in cultures. This 
means that it will be possible to prepare a serum 
—like the anti-toxin used against diphtheria—aud 
control the disease. That this scourge of the race 
that has gone on unchecked through the centuries 
should at last be mastered, is one of the great 
triumphs of modern science. 

¢-s 

Joseph C. Sibley, of Pennsylvania, who spent 
$42,000 to secure a nomination to Congress, has 
been arrested on the charge of “‘conspiracy to de- 
bauch the voters.” He is in ill health, a multi- 
millionaire, is recognized as the representative of 
the Standard Oil Company, and has affiliated with 
ell parties. There will be few to regret his pass- 
ing. 

* k* * 

Emperor William, of Germany, made a speech 
last week again asserting that he rules by divine 
right. This harking back to the obsolete doc- 
trines of a hundred years ago is not likely to 
strengthen his position with the masses in a coun- 
try where only an unfair voting system prevents 
the Socialists gaining control of the government. 

s. * 8 


Returns from the South Carolina primary in- 
dicate that the second race for Governor will be 
between C. C. Featherstone, prohibitionist, and 
S. L. Blease, local optionist. C. A. Smith is nomi- 
nated for Lieutenant-Governor, and J. F. Lyon for 
Attorney-General. All the present Congressmen 
are probably re-nominated. 

*- *¢ * 

Over in Spain,—and to a less degree in Por- 
tugal,—_-the old war between Church and State 
goes on. Premier Canalejas has brought forward 
a bill placing other churches on practically the 
same footing as the Roman Catholic, and the 
Clericals are fighting it furiously. The outcome 
is yet uncertain. 

s * * 

Mr. Flora L. Dotger, of New Jersey, who died 
recently, left an estate estimated at $1,000,000 
to Tuskegee Institute, of which Booker T. Wash- 
ington is the head. 

* * * 

Justice Moody, of the United States Supreme 
Court, on account of prolonged ill health, an- 
nounces that he will retire in November. 

zs + * 


Ex-Senator Wilkinson Call, of Florida, is dead. 





Next week, remember, will be our ‘Young 
Folks’ Special’; and September 24 our ‘‘Good 
Roads Special.’’ For this we want 100 short 
reports from our readers as to what they, their 
districts, their townships, their counties, have 
done in the making of better roads. Five prizes 
of $1 each will be given for the five best reports. 
Make them short, 200 to 500 words, and get them 
to us as soon as possible, September 15 at the 
latest. 





A Thought for the Week. 


could be developed that higher kind of at- 

traction which is suggested by the very word 
“neighborhood.” Once get the farmers and their 
families all working together at something that 
concerns them all, and we have the beginning of 
a more stable and a more social community than 
is likely to exist amid the constant change and 
bustle of the large towns.—Sir Horace Plunkett, 


T A PROPERLY organized rural neighborhood 





in “‘The Rural Life Problem.” 
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Breeding Stock: 


GEORGIA BERKSHIRES Breeeine  eohters 


of Premier Longfellow and Masterpiece; Grand- 

sons and daugnters of Lord Premie- and Bgron 

Duke 50th. THE BEST. JERSH#RY CATTLE. 
JARMAN S FARM, Porterdaile, Ga. 


COOK FARMS 


First Annual Sale of the Cook Farms will be held 


Friday, Sept. 30th. This will b2 the grandest event 

of the kind ever he'd in Kentucky. 50 saddle 

mares, colts, and fillies; 50 jennetts and colts. 
Write for catalorue and attend the sale. 


J. F. Cook & Co., Lexington, Ky. 
HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 


Breeder Regi 

Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier 


ellow. 
B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 


Shropshire Ram ‘* 


SALE 

Three years old, sound, and a good 
breeder. Sold to prevent inbreeding. 
Registered. Price $25, f. o. b. A good one. 


A. L. FRENCH, - Byrdville, Va. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June lst. Book your orders now. ve 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian Runner Ducks, the greatest laying 
fowlon earth. Eggs $1.60 per 15. 

S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. - Tennessee. 








Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The best. Orders booked for Berkshire Pigs, 
Oct delivery, 36.00 each. all registered. 4 Collie 


Female Pups from driving etock. Can furnish | 


400 to 600 good feeding Steers for Oct. delivery. 
R. C. Rhode Island Red Chickens, $1.00 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed on all stock. 


W. E. Shipley, Valle Crucis, N. C. 
We offer Top- 


ANGUS CATTLE. notchers of 


both sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


At all times. A fine lot of brood mares, fillies and 
young stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 


C. A. ALEXANDER & CO, Harriston, Augusta Co., Va. 


Berkshire and Duroc Swine 
Bred and for sale. None better bred than those 


I offer. D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, N. C., Hillsboro Road, Near Fair Grounds. 


Red Polled Bulli and Cow For Sale 


Three and a half gears old, registered. For prices 
and other information, apply to 


GEO. T. PATE, - - 
Pure bred and 


ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE fers bredand 


or car lots. Pure bred “Stock Bucks’’ by Imp. 
South African Hobson. Am ready to furnish this 
seasons Kids, as gooi as grow. Write for prices 
on number, and kiad wanted. GEO. A. SMITH, 
Mer., Box 16, Wytheville, Va. 


Duroc Boars 


Ready for service. 
$20.00 while they last. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, - Bell Buckle, Tenn 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


June Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 


R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator's profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
Jennets. and mules. A large 
lot to select from, 


JOE, E. WRIGHT, JuNorIoN Orry, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman 


Gibson, N. C. 


Good ones, and registered. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle aud Berkshire Hogs 











Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and pull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of al] ages on hand. 


—— 
R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 

















Remember, our 25-cent offer is 
sacrifice, less-than-cost, open only to 
persons not now taking the paper. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND G 





[] LIVE STOCK 








AND DAIRY. ( 








HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK. 


The Arsenic Dip and the Neighborhood 


Best 


By Tait 


NTIL RECENTLY there was no 
U mixture known, in which cat- 
tle could be dipped, or that 
could be applied to cattle, which 
would kill the ticks and not injure 
the animals rather too much to al- 
low the dipping methed of tick erad- 
ication to become popular. 

In recent years the so-called ar- 
senic dip has been found quite ef- 
fective in killing the ticks and does 
the cattle so little harm, when hand- 
Jed with reasonable care, that it 
seems to be a practical solution . of 
the dipping problem and destined to 
become the most popular and useful 
method of tick eradication, especial- 
ly in sections where the herds are of 
some considerable size. It will some- 
times fail to kill all the ticks at one 
dipping. Some of the larger or old- 
er ticks are likely to escape being 
killed at the first dipping, but a sec- 
ond dipping within a week or ten 
days is almost certain to be entirely 
effective. 


How to Make the Arsenic Dip. 


This arsenic dip is made as fol- 
lows: 8 pounds arsenic (arsenic tri- 
oxide); 24 pounds sal soda (sodium 
carbonate); 1 gallon tar (pine); 500 
gallons water. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 378, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, gives the 
following directions for making this 
dip: 

“A large caldron or galvanized 
tank is required for heating the 
water in which to dissolve the chem- 
icals. Thirty or forty gallons of water 
should be placed in the caldron or 


tank and brought to a boil. The sal 
soda (sodium carbonate) is then 
added and _ dissolved by stirring. 


When this is accomplished, the ar- 
senic is added and dissolved in a sim- 
ilar manner. The fire is then drawn 
and the pine tar added slowly in a 
thin stream and thoroughly mixed 
with the dip by constant stirring. 
This strong stock solution is diluted 
to 500 ballons before using.”’ 

The strong stock solution may be 
kept in a barrel and diluted as want- 
ed for spraying or hand applications. 
The proportions may be maintained, 
and any smaller or larger quantity 
needed, made in the same way. If 
used for hand applications, the dip 
may slightly irritate or burn the 
hands, when kept in it too long, un- 
less they are greased before begin- 
ning the work. 


Small Cost of the Dip. 


This dip is now being extensively 
used for dipping and is giving excel- 
lent results, both in killing the ticks 





Dipping Vat Are the 


Means—Small Cost of the Work. 


Butler. 


and in the absence of serious injury 
to the cattle. 

To fill a tank of average size it 
will require about 1,500 gallons of 
the dip, which will cost not to exceed 
$5 for the materials. It does not 
deteriorate in quality and may be 
used for two or three months, simply 
by adding enough of the dip to re- 
plenish that carried out on the bodies 
of the cattle. If a dipping pen is 
made for the cattle, the loss of ma- 
terial is not rapid and 200 or 300 
animals may, therefore, be dipped at 
a cost, for materials for the dip, of 
not over $5. 

In all dipping it has been found 
that cattle should not be excited or 
driven long distances, or rapidly, es- 
pecially in hot weather, just before 
or after dipping. 

With oil dips it is important that 
the interval between the dippings be 
as long as possible, owing to the in- 
jury done the cattle by the oil; but 
with the arsenic dip cattle may be 
dipped every two weeks with entire 
satisfaction. This frequent dipping 
is desirable, as it prevents any chance 
of the ticks escaping destruction after 
the first dipping. The large ticks 
may escape being killed by the dip, 
but small ones are almost certain to 
be destroyed, therefore dipping every 
two weeks is always effective. 


Neighborhood Dipping Tanks. 


The small cost of dipping and its 
effectiveness make community or 
neighborhood dipping tanks practi- 
cable. When herds are above five 
head, and vacating the pastures can 
not be done, then each neighborhood 
should build a tank or dipping vat, 
by popular subscription. An assess- 
ment according to the number of cat- 
tle would be more equitable; but 
such a plan is likely to prevent some 
using the vat. For this reason $40 
or $50 should be raised by voluntary 
subscription for the purchase of the 
materials for building the dipping 
vat, and then as many as will unite 
in donating labor for its construc- 
tion. It is important that all cattle 
in a given territory be dipped every 
two weeks and that the dipping all 
be done on the same day. It is bet- 
ter if the cost of the dipping mate- 
rials is also covered by popular sub- 
scription, so as to remove every ob- 
stacle to the use of the dipping vat 
by every man in the neighborhood, 
no matter what his financial condi- 
tion; but the cost of the dipping ma- 
terial for one or two cows, for each 
dipping, is so small that this small 
fee per head could be easily collect- 
ed. 
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to grease 
hand if there 


It will not pay any man 
three or four cattle by 
1S an arsenic dipping va 
within two or three stiles, bee 
the cost and labor of driving to ae 
vat will not be larger than applyias 
the grease by hand, and the arsenieal 
dipping will be found much pe 
certain to kill the ticks than aad 
applications of grease. 

By the use of neighborhoo¢ 
ping vats and starting early in the 
season, say the middle of March all 
the ticks on a pasture may usually 
be destroyed by the first to the mid- 
dle of July, but the dipping should 
be kept up for some time after the 
last ticks are seen, in order to make 
the destruction of all the ticks in the 
pasture certain. 

There is no danger of scattering 
ticks on the public roads by driving 
cattle to the dipping tank, after the 
first dipping; for all small ticks will 
be killed by the dipping and all large 
ones not killed will drop off before 
the second dipping. 

In our next article we shal] dis- 
cuss the kinds and construction of 
dipping vats. 


1 dip- 


THE DUTCH DAIRY FARMS. 


The Hickory, N. C., Democrat tells 
in a late issue the good story of the 
Dutch Dairy Farms in Catawba Coun- 
ty. Briefly it is a story of how Mr. 
John Lutz, a practical and far-sighted 
farmer, bought up land until he had 
over 1,000 acres, interested his sons 
in farming. figured out that dairying 
was a good business both to make 
money and to build up the soil, and 
then went at it. Mr. Lutz and his 
sons now have a regular chain of 
dairy farms; and they make prize- 
winning butter for which there is al- 
ways a good demand. The skim 
milk and buttermilk are fed to Po- 
land China hogs; and most of the 
feed for the cows is raised on the 
place. Of course, the cows are good 
ones. They are tested and weeded 
out; all mature cows not making 300 
pounds of butter fat a year go to the 
butcher, and seven cows have rec- 
ords of 400 to 496 pounds per year. 

What these men have done could 
be done in a thousand places in the 
South. 


So long as we buy feed for live 
stock, and so long as the farmers of 
the South do not furnish our cities 
and towns with the feeds they need, 
our live stock will be poorly fed, and 
an animal poorly fed is about the 
least economical machine on the 
farm. 


I feel nearer and dearer to you 
since I see you fight patent medicine, 
whiskey, stock foods and misbrand- 
ed fakes. Your paper is cleaner 
than any I ever saw, religious oF 
otherwise in advertisement features. 
—H. Eugene Fant, Seneca, S. C. 





The horses should have salt where 
they can get it whenever they want 
tt: 





PUBLIC SALE 








of REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 


SELWYN FARM, CHARLOTTE, N. C., SEPT. 8, 1910 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, Costing $1100.00. 


URING the Farmers’ Congress we will sell at 
Public Sale 15 daughters of Lees Premier 3rd 
112763, our $1,100 Boar; by Premier Longfellow. 10 
Sows, bred to Lee’s Premier 3rd. 5 Sows by him, 
bred to Selwyn’s Lee’s Premier 3rd 133771, the 
greatest son of Premier Longfellow's Rival. 15 
young Herd Boars by Lees Premier 3rd 112763, 
ready for Service. Farmers and Stockmen, this 
is your opportunity to buy sons and daughters of 
the best herd of Berkshires in the South, at your 
own price. Now is the time, hoge never were as 
high and as profitable for the farmer to raise, and 
they are going to be higher. Catalogue ready by 
August 20th. For information, address 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop. 
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One of Lee’s Premier 8rd 11 months old Daughters 
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O grease subject of hauling one or more at- water. Also see that the bowels are 
if there AND DAIRY tendants free with stock, also the kept loose by laxative foods sand 
AVailable | LIVE STOCK 2 C] abolishing of extra rate on special give one tablespoonful of Fowler’s 
because size cars, the extra rates on speed solution of arsenic twice a day for 
& to the horses, etc. This subject is one of ten days or two weeks. 
applying TIMELY TOPICS FOR STOCKMEN. vital importance to the entire agri- 
arsenical ———_—_—_—___—— cultural and live stock industry of When tts Sow Barrows 
ch more HE DISHRAG is too unclean to The largest wild animals grow in the country at large and means that ; 
an hand be used on dairy utensils or warm climates where they are re- if the same is established that the Give the sow, at farrowing time, a 
milk vessels. lieved of the hardships resulting Number of exhibitors will be vastly house with a clean, dry, hard floor, 
ood dip- et * + from long winters of cold and scarci- increased, which will also mean board preferred, and use little or no 
y in the Now is the time to be thinking ty of feed. Men also grow as large largely increased attendance at all bedding. A bed made in the house 
arch, all about saving or providing feed for in the South as elsewhere. If these fairs and shows. Mr. Fleischer is °F out in the lot is the cause of 
usually the live stock next winter. be facts, then why do not cattle, Preparing a table of statistics show- the death of most of the pigs that 
the mid- * e * horses, hogs and sheep grow as large ing the enormous interests involved are laid on and smothered by the 
oe Don’t think about getting better as anywhere? The answer is easy— 4nd will submit these facts and fig- SOW. Without bedding one is occa- 
pantie or more live stock—not until you they do not get as good care and ures to the various traffic associa- Sionally stepped on, but these acci- 
to make have passed the thinking stage on feeding. tions and railroad officials. Every dents are rare compared to the num- 
ks in the the feeding problem and actually ar- * + * exhibitor should heartily co-operate ber that will be smothered or over- 
rived at the point of having already The character of the feed has lit- with Mr. Fleischer on this subject laid in a large bed. The way the 
Se provided an abundance of feed for tle or nothing to do with influencing and write to him at once, as he is SOW makes a nest or bed is a verita- 
Brig them. the per cent of butter fat. Rich entitled to hearty support on this ble trap for the young pigs. The 
oe the Soap is not nooned for the wash- milk is not made by feeding. The question. aa best" means of preventing 
pees ‘og of milk vessels. Rinse out with richness of the milk is an inherited the sows lying on the pigs is to spike 
all large ae water, then wash with tepid duality of the cow and can be little Probably Lice. a 2x4 around all sides of the pen 
ff before water, some good washing powder, or if any influenced by feeding. Many about six inches from the floor and 
62 , nin and a brush, and then scald people still refuse to believe this, I have a colt two years old the same distance from the walls. 
ror with boiling water and dry in the but it is simply because they are not that bites its legs and rubs its 
uction of ae wipe the milk vessels. in possession of the evidence. The Shoulders and face against the The only safe plan when buying a 
— x oe * total amount of butter fat may be Stall so much that the hair is horse is to examine him thoroughly 
ARMS Butter that fails to keep as long increased by better feeding which re- MG thee Gee cae ce all over. . . . 

Pit as it should before becoming rancid sults in a larger quantity of milk, y oblige? === Ss nn 
erat tells is frequently dirty butter. To keep but the proportion of butter fat is N. M. H. $9 Galvanized Stock Tank 
Ty of the well, butter must be clean. There not materially influenced. ; A heavy, corrugated, gal- 
vba Coun- is plenty of dirty butter made by ni abd he Editorial Answer: We advise a ==, er iggy 
how Mr. people who think they have been For many years it has been pretty close examination of this colt to as-| Besse Se Jon Holds 10 Bonet. wan 
ir-sighted careful in handling the milk. Milk well established that no dairyman certain if there are not lice or some ss last a lifetime. $9.00 F.0.B. 
‘il he had is generally clean and all right when can afford to be without a silo. For other such cause of this trouble. If Atlanta, Ask for catalog 
| his sons it leaves the udder and if it does not some reason many writers have tak- this kind of a cause is not found, The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
t dairying remain so, the fault is usaully in the en the position that it was doubtful then we suggest that the affected Corregated calverts and weil casing of same everlasting material, 
to make handling. The trouble usually comes if silage would prove profitable to pars be washed with tar soap and HAY PRESS Best farm press | mane, 
soil, and from filth falling during milking the feeders of beef cattle. There nev- warm water, rubbed dry and the fol- $3 400 sold in 3 thousandsin use, Over 
Z and his and from improperly washed vessels. er was any good reason for that as- lowing applied once a day: one aie So ee adcthem Shipped dreet from 
chain of rarer sumption and the experience of the part of carbolic acid and 40 ) parts of ' factory. Write for booklet. 
ike prize- A general-purpose horse is always writer convinced him several years es a oper Micabixsisrainng iets we — Atlanta, Ga 
here is al- a cheap horse, because the market ago that he could not feed beef cat- 

The skim is always better supplied with this tle profitably without a silo. The Continuous Travel. THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 
ed to Po- sort than with horses that are espe- evidence is being rapidly accumu- Sele hen ennai 
st of the cially adapted to a certain line of lated by the experiment stations and ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
2d on the work. A really good light driver, a feeders to show that silage is as Poy epee epee roe cong mp ae 
3 are good ood saddler, or a first-class draft valuable and as nearly indispensable Press—4 of them—The Royal, Royal 
id weeded Coline never did sell for less than to the feeder af beef cattle as to the Uae ule cae ae 
newer the cost of producing it. caieyeeee. cag oth CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
* go to the est, Cheapest. Department Y¥. Chattanooga, Tenn. ss 
have rec- oc. 
- per year. FOX TERRIERS KILL RATS AND BETTER FREIGHT RATES FOR . ; 
lone could RABBITS. LIVE STOCK EXHIBITORS. fre 
ces in the Messrs. Editors: I had trouble Mr. C. M. Fleischer, Secretary of > WOODRUFF 
with rats catching chickens and National Association of Live Stock i ee me 
a young turkeys, and rabbits eating Breeders, Raisers and Shippers, has SE | wy, 
d for live garden stuff, until I bought a pair taken up the subject with the vari- ae . Z 
farmers of of Fox Terriers. They are incessant ous traffic associations throughout — Ae Za 
our cities hunters. They course up and down the country, also all rairoad com- FAs CTY 
they need, ers; will course up and down the panies, of the granting of a flat half- \ , 
ly fed, and the fences and fields, in and out of fare rate of all exhibitors of live 
about the the barns and granary all day long, stock at State and interstate fairs NEW IMPROVED LOW STEP-OVER 
e on the and beat all the cats I ever saw and live stock shows. At the same 
catching vermin. time the question of attendants for Srapod WN osdrake ee Se Ee. Te isis durability, convenience, 
; Before we got them the rats and same will be considered and in the | economy and pete percgge hpi sanhee oe ae he allgen nomgorn give the best prices 
er to you mice nearly ate us out of house and case of States south of the Ohio ani : > aaa 
Yuan home. The rats killed our chickens River, stress will be laid upon the WOODRUFF MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. 
misbrand- by the score, and the rabbits devas- ME: pee ee = 
is cleaner tated our gardens and ate small soy 
sligious or beans by the acre in the fields. 
t y ae We have more chickens this year y Press That Pays 
Paeeetegs than ever before and have not seen 
a a rabbit’s track near the garden. Our F Its If ] th 
salt where granary used to be raided day and or e nh e 
they want night by rats and mice in droves. I e 
have not seen or heard of one there Sh rt t T 
—— for months. : 0 es Ime 
sol ie Peele gotta ae HERE is no question but that you should bale your hay, whether you are going to feed it on your farm or sell 
: : ; sais it. There is always a ready market for baled hay. It brings top-notch prices—is easy to handle—occupies less 
was as bad as the rats to kill chick- space—keeps fresh, sweet, and free from dust. Baled hay well kept is worth from 25 to 50 per cent more for 
ens. We made a good cat of her feeding purposes than loose hay exposed to the weather. There is no waste with baled hay. 
shortly with a shotgun, and the dogs But—If you pay someone else to bale your hay for you it eats up your profit. 
have almost caught or driven away 
the rats and mice from the place. An IH C Pull Power Hay Press 
bing merged snakes and naten whlac sl will pay for itself by the saving it makes the first year if you raise an average amount of hay. With it you can do 
S and rabbits by scores (young your baling at odd times with your own help and save the expense and delay of having it done by a customs press. 
ones). In fact Fox Terriers are an The I H C hay press is simple, well constructed, and exerts greater pressure with the same amount of power 
established institution with me on, than any other press of equal size. It is easy on the horses, light in draft, durable, satisfactory. 
“Altamont Range.’’ If I could not| H C hay presses are operated by horse power or gasoline engine. The one-horse press has 14x18 in., bale 
replace them, I would not sell the|{} Chamber: thetwo-horse press has 14x18 in., 16x18in.,or17x22in.bale chamber, The International motor baling press 
pair of dogs for $100 cash. If you, is furnished with 14x18 in., 16x18 in. or 17x22 in. bale chamber, and 3, 4, or 6- -horsepower I H C gasoline engine. 
ies nai t “eer those | One of these strong, right-working, fast-baling _Presses will save all of your hay in the best possible condition. 
buy, get registered dogs or When you have the time, you can add to your income by doing work for your neighbors. 
eligible,’ as they sell for hetter | | %. g, Call on the International local dealer for a catalogue and full particulars, or, if you prefer, write us. 
prices if you wish to sell dogs or eae 
puppies later. In fact, never buy| \ Beet iK AI 4 ey — -*seUeMeeRCOLU Ste eee INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
scrubs or mongrels of any kind of} COMPANY OF AMERICA 
stock. They don’t pay to keep or, iaseae 7. | Nl E. (Incorporated) 
sell. ALTON M. WORDEN. | Chicago USA 
Coffee Co., Tenn. | 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HCMES OF GOOD FARMERS. 





(Continued from page 692.) 
chased, Mr. Cobb is planning to put 
up some thoroughly modern barns 
and take up hog-raising and cattle- 
raising. He is too long-headed not 
to realize that there is no permanent- 


ly profitable farming without some 
stock-raising, in addition to _ his 
ample supply of work stock and 
milk cows. 

It. 


It was a treat to go over Mr. 
Cobb’s 200 acres in watermelons and 
200 in cantaloupes. The very sight 
of a growing watermelon is a joy 
to me. We raised them only for 
home use, and, as a boy, the sight 
of each one on our farm meant a red, 
juicy-meated treat in which I would 
personally share; there is still for 
me the same joyous suggestiveness 
about the sight of a growing melon, 
calculated to produce what Charles 
Lamb describes as ‘‘a premonitory 
moistening of the nether lip.’ I 
like cantaloupes, too, but the can- 
taloupe seems to represent a certain 
dignified culture, while the water- 
melon stands for a certain reckless, 





The Farmers’ Market Place 


Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space, we will in- 
sert ads for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00, 

















Farms my specialty. If you want tosell or buy, 
write me. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted—A full blood Southdown Buck, cheap. 
Write Thos. M. Kirton, Rl Centenary. S. C. 


Fine farming lands, house and store for sale. 
Write for particulars. Graded school. C. V. 
Batts, Willerd, N. C. 


500 thoroughbred Hens and Pullets for sale. 
Rock Reds, Dotts, Minorcas and 25 other breeds. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 








Bargain—Twenty acre Dairy Farm Silo, on edge 
of twelve thousand inhabitant Eastern city. “Y,’’ 
care The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 


For eight or ten thousand pounds clover seed in 
the chaff, apply toJ. A. Holloway, Postoffice, 
Gorman, N.C. Price 412 cents per pound. 





Am in the real estate business, making farming 
lands a specialty, if you wish to buy, sell, or lease 
afarm, writeme. A. B. Deans, Wilson, N.C. 


Bargains in Registered Duroc Pigs and Gilts. 
The kind that farrow 12 and 15 pigs. Berkshire 
Gilts, 5 mos. old, $15. ClarenceShenk, Luray, Va. 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, 
Strawberry, now ready. All other plants and 
roots in thier season. Price list free. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


To buy—Eastern Carolina Rye: Appler, Rust 
Proof and Winter Turf Oats; White Peas, viz: 
Yellow Eye, Black Eye, Rice and Lady. Z. M. L 
Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N.C. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circular gladly furnished. 
All pigs on hand sold. Orders booked future de- 
livery free, no shipments until next January. 
Pedigrees free. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, Edge- 
combe Co., 


Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 
passed; soil easily cultivated and productive, goia- 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants, future delivery. Truck farmers 
purchasing plants in quantities in Youngs Isjand, 
S. C., territory. Let me send you my plan where- 
by I grow your plants for you, for delivery, fall, 
winter, and epring, without risk to yourself. W. 
R. Hart, Plant Grower, Enterprise, S 








Recleaned, sound, well-sacked Early variety 
Peas at two twenty-five a bushel, on cars here. 
Slaughter Pigs, also Thoroughbred Essex Pigs: 
Sows in farr,w. Thoroughbred Angora Goats. 19 
varities Poultry. Eggs, one dollar a setting. Right 
hi and reversible disc plows. J. E. Coulter, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 





Salesmen and Saleswomen wanted. Hundreds 
of good positions now open, paying from 31000 to 
$5000 a year and expenses. No former experience 
needed to get one of them. We will teach you to 
be an expert salesman or saleswoman by mail 
and assist you to secure a good position, where 
you canearn while you learn. Write for 
full particulars and testimonials from hundreds 
of men and women we have placed in good posi- 
tions paying from $100 to $500 a month and ex- 
penses. Address nearest office. Dept. 259, Nation- 
al Salesmen Training Association, Chicago, New 
York, Minneapolis, Atlarfta, Kansas City, 
Francisco. 








half-barbaric 
loupe should be eaten with salt, 
pepper and decorum at the family 
table, in a fashion such as might a 
college professor; while a watermelon 
is eaten out in the open with more 
or less disregard of the effects on 
your face or on the proprieties of ta- 
ble etiquette. But at any rate Mr. 


delight. The canta- 


Cobb has 200 acres in canteloupes 
and another 200 in watermelons. 
The watermelon he grows is the 
Eden, originated I understand by 


Luther Burbank, who has combined 

in it the shipping qualities of the 

Kolb Gem with the sweetness of the 
Georgia Rattlesnake. 
IV. 

I don’t know how many thousand 

dollars a year Mr. Cobb clears on his 


500-acre farm (his gross 1909 re- 
ceipts on it and 300 rented acres 
were $33,000), but it is a good 


round sum, and it results not only 
from the most modern and progress- 
ive methods of farming but also from 
business-like methods of managing 
labor and selling his products. ‘“‘The 
Jersey melon crop is ten days late,” 
he said to me as we rode past his 
cantaloupe field, this being only an 
illustration of how he keeps himself 
informed as to the general crop con- 
ditions in order to handle his own 
shipments wisely. Nearly every acre 
of his land grows two crops a year. 
The flourishing young corn and cot- 
ton which I saw were on land from 
which crops of potatoes, peas, and 
beans had already been harvested. 
Some of his corn land had grown no 
other crop, this year, but we may 
say that he will get two crops on 
this land also because he will get a 
good crop of peas along with the 
corn, and he is making two crops a 
year on some land which his father 
thought would not grow a crop at 
all. And all this as a result of bet- 
ter methods than people knew about 
in other days. Mr. Cobb is making 
efforts to get his whole farm thor- 
oughly drained. He showed me a 
field which he drained by putting 
down three poles with straw above 
them. You could tell by the im- 
proved appearance of the crops right 
where the system of draining end- 
ed. <A cypress swamp which he is 
planning to clear up will be first 
cleared and he wall then let the weeds 
grow up and the undergrowth rot 
before taking it in for cultivation. 
Most farmers would burn off this 
weedy, trashy growth, but Mr. Cobb 
knows the value of humus. Of 
course, he also knows the value of 
improved implements and machin- 
ery and has maintained the pace he 
started when he was the first farmer 


to begin with a two-horse plow. His 
farming equipment now includes 
gasoline engines, shredder, hay 


press, manure spreader, grain drill, 
reaper and mower, hay rake, hay 
loader, disk and drag harrows, cul- 
tivators, etec., ete. The water-works 
and electric lights for his beautiful 
home are furnished by a $180 gaso- 
line engine. A little earnest effort 
on the part of any thrifty farmer 
should insure these conveniences for 
his home. 
ws 


In short, Mr. Cobb is a captain of 
industry. During the busiest season 
over one hundred hands are employ- 
ed—all being paid cash, Mr. Cobb 
being at no time in debt to them, 
nor they to him, when Saturday sun- 
down comes. He is as surely a cap- 
tain of industry as is the cotton man- 
ufacturer, while as to healthfulness 
and advantages for physical develop- 
ment there is no comparison between 
Mr. Cobb’s laborers and those who 
are cooped up at monotonous work 
in the cotton factory. The ideal com- 
munity is one in which every family 
owns its own home, but many labor- 
ers do not care to run farms of their 
own or have not suffictent money or 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


The Celebrated TORNADO Line of 


Feed and Ensilage Cutters, also Tubular Silos 








We can furnish you complete equipments for the preparation and storage of 
ensilage and all other rough stock foods. Our Machines are the lightest running; 
with Self-Feed and unusual durability. Power 
and capacity figured on a gas engine basis. 

Our Silos are equipped with our patented 
door system; continuous, interchangeable door, 
forming a complete ladder and absolutely air- 
tight. 

MANUFACTURED By 


W. R. HARRISON & CO. 
Massillon, - ~ - Ohio. 














SHEEN KOLLER BRM ie SULAY STALK CUTTER 


Best by actual test. “Tasting the 
pudding is the proof thereof.” Put 
our machine to field test with others 
and if ours does not prove itself the 
best we will pay expense of making 
jithe test. A square deal is all we ask. 

Don’t delay. Write us at once, we 
have something to tell you. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co., 
DUNN, N. ©. 








1 KNOW EVERY PIECE OF MATERIAL 
USED IN BUILDING THIS BUGGY 


Therefore I Guarantee It. 


I manufacture every Buggy that I sell 
Buggy that I manufacture Direct to the 
to 35% lower than dealers’ prices, and guarantee safe delivery 
or money back. I have had to enlarge my factory to mee 
mand for Golden Eagle Vehicles. If you know as much 
about Golden Eagle Vebicles as I do, and as thousands of 
satisfied customers do, you would send me vour order before 
sundown. Harness at cost. 


FREE CATALOG NO. 60 SHOWS 150 STYLES. Write for It. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. Sttions. 10-12 piedmont ave. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 








and I sell every 
Consumer 25% 
and satisfaction 























skill, and all such people are bene- 
fitted by working under the direction 
of a capable and progressive execu- 
tive. Consequently there are and 
will always be great opportunities 
in the South for men who undertake 
the business-like management of 
farm labor and run plantations such 
as Mr. Cobb has in charge. By wise- 
ly directing them he can pay them as 
much as they would make for them- 
selves and at the same time earn a 








good profit on his own account. We an bia “ : ih ha NII 
need, therefore, more rather than Che SEWING MACHINE “*e CAUSE! 
fewer men who will do such work NX ‘ % : 
as Mr. Cobb is doing. It is the ab- ~ 


sentee landlords who are doing most 
to hold back progress in Southern 
farming—men who do not live on 
their farms, as Mr. Cobb does, but 
leave them to the management of 
overseers and tenants. 

Mr. Cobb is not only a good farm- 
er, but he is interested in everything 
that makes for the improvement of 
farm life or the development of his 
community. He is president of the 
Robeson County Farmers’ Union, 
and he has had not a little to do 
with making this organization per- 
haps the most useful county Union in 
North Carolina. He is especially in- 
terested in agricultural education, 
both in getting agriculture into the 
country schools and also in establish- 
ing agricultural high schools. 

VI. 

All in all, the story of Mr. Cobb’s 
17 years of farming experience since 
he took hold of the farm at the age 
of 18, ought to prove inspiring to 
many other farm boys. And may we 
remind all our young men on the 
farm that what Mr. Cobb has done 
they in a large measure may also do? 
In the language of John Ploughman, 


BEWARE OF SIDE NEEDLE SPINE 


Physicians teday recognize the sewing ma- 
chine as being the basic cause of more ner- 
vous disorders, peculiar to wemen, than any 
ott er modern convenience. 

Of all human inventions, the ordinary sew- 
ing machine does more to wreck a woman’s 
health, by producing spinal weakness, caus- 
ing nervous troubles, and lingering torturing 
internal disp!acements than any other cause. 

The reason is plain—look at the construc- 
ticn of your sewing machine, on account of 
the reedla being 4% inches away from the 
ce--tre, where it should be, you have tosit in 
a position with your body twisted out of plumb 
to operate it. 

Thiok what this twisting of your spire and 
other de'icate internal organs means, and you 
can't operate your machine with your feet on 
the treadle without this twist in your body. 

Now compare this with a STANDARD 
CENTRAL NEEDLE MACHINE built to 
operate wi h the needle ceatral, right in front 
of you and directly over the treadle 

This construction enables you to sit straight 
ard do your sewing without the least strain 
on your spine or any part of your interral 
aratomy. You can sew on this STANDARD 
CENTRAL NEEDLE MACHINE all day, 
without feeling tired or getting a pain in your 
back. You can sit in a natural position with- 
out undue strain on your stomach and nerves 

This new type of machine means freedom 
f om suffering and ushers in a tremendous 
advance for health and happiness and free- 
dom from disease. And this machine is easi y 
within your reach—easy to buy and easy to 
operate, will save its cost in doctor's bills to 
say nothing of hea'th. 

lf you value your health and the hea'th of 
your growing daughters, write us today. We 
will send you by return FREE a book “A 
STITCH IN THE SIDE,” which tells you the 
plain truth you and every other woman should 
know. This book is FREE. Yours for the 


“Said I to myself, here’s a lesson for 


me, ; ) asking. A postal brings it to you. 
For this man is a picture of what THE 
I might be.’’ 


STANDARD SEWING MACHING Co. 
6449 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, O. 





Our advertisers will do as they 
promise. 
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ASK ANY THORNHILL 


“REPEATER” 
Smokeless Powder Shells 


These shells cost a little more than black powder loads, 
but for bird shooting they are worth many times the difference, 
as there is no smoke to hinder the second barrel. They are 
by far the best low priced smokeless load on the 
market. When you buy, insist upon having them. 


THE RED W BRAND 


THORNHILL WAGONS 


HAUL MORE—LAST LONGER—RUN LIGHTER, 


WINCHESTER 













OWNER OR DEALER. 








THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 






Cet TID on nviesescncnnccesececs 157% 
Strict Middling---- - 15% 
Middling----------- - 15% 

Off GFaGes......--255.-... - 14% to 35 


CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 





FARM SUPPLIES. 
D. S.C. R- Sides. packed --........- 14% 
D, &. Bellies; packed............--. 15% 
Dee UU asewsus ana ccsceassccaccas 10 
Butter, creamery-..........<....... 34 
pe er 21% 
Lard, pure, Weroen .......-......... 15 
WGN) ROGUE cc ncons snacccnswesewnss-e $1.75 
ee, -70 
Te “SOE cee scccddanscunt<.us 1.20 to 1.30 
Orn y WN e cose coeds osdeccieeewcd 8&6 
eee 84 
Oats, clipped, white__.--.---- 55 
LOA 7S a ee aes 52 
Feed—Cracked corn. per bushe!-_. 84 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds .--_.-- 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds --_--- 1.50 
Corn bran, per 10U pounds_______- 1,20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds------ s 1,60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds---_---....-.- Kb) 
Cotton Ties, pieced...............- 7) 
po REE eer eee “0 
os eee 92 
Baggitig. 2 pounds. ........-......-. 7 
Flour—Spring wheat patent ------- $6.25 to 6.75 
POON coiseccvcuceccesewucsacucsns 6 25 to 6 50 
BURR eG rakcuccckcccedueswsscasoee 5 75 vo 6 00 
GREE sca nckdencnecmiaecusscannnes 5.25 to 5.50 


NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRODUCE 


Apples, Gravenstein, per bbl., $2.- 
50@3; Alexander, $2.75@4; Blush 
$3.00@3.50; Sour Bough, $2.25@ 
2.75; Duchess, $2.50@3.50; Crab 
apples, per bbl., small, $4@6; large, 
$3@4. Pears, Kieffer, per bbl., $1@ 


1.50; Clapp’s Favorite, $3@4; Bart- 


lett, $2@3.50. Peaches, N. C. and 
Ga., per carrier, 


40c@$1; Md. and 


— CHingtz 
(INCORPORATED ) igs ok 


BUSINESS— When you think of going to school 
write for a new catalogue and special offer in the 
leading Business and Shorthand School, address 
King’s Business College, Raligh, N. C., and 
Charlotte, N. C. We also teach Bookkeeping. 
Shorthand, Penmanship, ete., (by mail ) 


The Last Grand Excursion 


Of the Season To 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
“The Land of the Sky” 
VIA 


Southern Railway———Sept. 6, 1910 


Pates and schedules as follows: 


Leave Goldsboro 6:45 a.m $5.00 
*. Selma 7:38 a. m, 500 
i Raleigh 8:35 a. m. 475 
ye Durham 9:50 a. m. 4.75 
.. Mebane 10:48 a m 4.75 

Burlington 11:18 a. m. 475 
** Gibsonville 11:37a m. 475 
es Greensboro 12:30p m. 450 
«, Oxford 5.06 
Henderson 5 00 
“Chapel Hill 476 


Rates from intermediate points in same pro- 
portion. 

Tickets good returning on any regular train 
leaving Asheville Sept. 9th. 

Separate cars for colored people. 

a further information, ask your Agent, or 
write 


W. H. PARNELL, T. P. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


‘ae Le. 














W. Va., per carrier, fancy, $1.50@ 
2; Md. and Del., per basket, 25@ 
75c. .Plums, 75c@§$1 per carrier. 
Grapes, Md. and Del., Moore’s, per 
carrier, 50c@$1; Del., per case, $1,- 
25@1.50. Blackberries, 8@13c per 
qt. Raspberries, per pint, 6@8c. 
Huckleberries, 7@1ic. Muskmelons 
25@35c per crate for N. C.; Balt., 
50 @ 75ce. Watermelons, $10@25 
per 100. 

Potatoes, $1.00@2.00 per bbl. for 
Southern. Sweets, $2.25@3; yams, 
$1.25@2.25. Onions, 75c@$1 per 
bushel for white; yellow and red, 75c 
@1.00 per basket. Beets, $1.50@2 
per 100 bunches. Carrots, $1.75@ 
2 per bbl., for washed. Cabbage, $5 
@7 per 100. Cauliflower, $2@6 
per bbl. Celery, $1.50@2 per crate. 
Cucumbers, 75c@$1.50 per _ bbl. 
Eggplant, 50@75c per 60-qt crate. 
Corn, $1.25@2.25 per 100 ears. 
Lima beans, 50c@$1 per basket for 
potato, and 30@50c for flat. Okra, 
$1 per carrier. Parsley, 45@50c per 
basket. Peppers, 50c@$1 per bas- 
ket. Peas, 50c@$1.50 per basket. 
Romaine, 50c@$1 per basket. Spin- 


ach, $1.25 @1.50 per basket. 
String beans, 50@T75c. per bas- 


ket. Squash, 75c.@$1 per bbl. for 
Yellow Crookneck; Hubbard, 75c@ 
$1.25. Turnips, rutabagas, per bbl., 
75c@$1. Tomatoes, 25c@$1 per 
box. 

Wheat, $1.063@1.072 
red, spot. Corn, 68 §c. 
standards, 39c. 

Butter, 314c for creamery specials; 
224 @234c for Western factory; im- 
itation creamery, 24@ 25c. 

Eggs, 24@27c for Western. 


DANVILLE TOBACCO SALES. 


for No. 2 
Oats, new, 


Since the sales of loose leaf tobac- 


co resumed at the warehouses on 
the first of the month the breaks 
have consisted nearly entirely of 
primings. For the past week the 
auction sales have lasted only an 
hour or two each day. Some few 


common primings are selling as low 
but the larger proportion are 
of a medium grade and are selling 
at 3c. to 5c. The bright primings 
bring from 6c. to 12c. . There is 
some little stalk-cured leaf coming 
to market and selling from 6c. to 
12c. The little new that has been 
sold so far indicates a very useful 
crop in the old belt section, which 
promises to be of good body and 
quality BIBRELL BROS. 





The man who produces good seed 
is a benefactor; he who produces 
scrub seed is a malefactor.—Rev. M. 
G. Hamm. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 





XXI.—Making. a Living With Bees. 

Bee keeping certainly does pay, 
else sO many persons would not be 
engaged in it. It also pays better 
in some places than in others, as 
southwestern Texas and southern 
California. The quantity of bee pas- 
turage in a given section of coun- 
try mainly determines the success of 
the business there. One of the first 
things, then, is to find out all the 
nectar-bearing plants in your vicinity 
and determine the possibilities of the 
business on that score. 

It is evident that bee keeping will 
more readily pay as a side line than 
as an exclusive business. In con- 
nection with other farm lines it can 
very easily be made to bring in its 
proportional part of the profit. With- 
out much difficulty it ought to be 
made to pay as well as poultry. Bees 
come in very nicely with poultry, 
gardening, and fruit. In a _ good 
locality the business can also be made 
to pay well when practiced exclusive- 
ly. Tennessee bee keepers have been 
known to make $600 a year. In other 
parts of the country their incomes 
may run as high as $3,000 a year. 

Making a living with bees depends 
much also upon the person engaged 
in it. Adaptability and love for the 
work have largely to do with it. One 
should also be endowed with a pains- 
taking disposition and possessed with 
the gift of continuance. The man or 
woman who will soon get tired of 
the work would better not begin it. 
The disposition to study and gather 
information about the best art of 
doing the business is also essential. 
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Buys aFarm 


You are now offered an exceedingly 
inviting opportunity to procure, at a 
very low price and on easy terms, a 
home for yourself in the most pro- 
ductive country in the world, where 
ten acres will yield an income of 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year—where not 
one crop, but two, three and even four 
crops may be grown each year on the 
same ground; where climate, natural 
rainfall and soil unite in creating 
bountiful harvests. Lands adapied to 
General Farming, Corn, Cotton, Mar- 
ket Gardening, Fruit Growing, Nuts, 
or Poultry, Live Stock, Bees, and 
Dairying, etc. 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


This Washington & Choctaw Territory of- 
fers a wonderful opportunity to Northern 
farm-renters, who find land prices too high in 
their native state, or to the town man who 
wents to get away from the city strife and 
small salaries, or to the farm-owner who wants 
a pleasant Southern home where he can pass 
his winters, and, best of all, to the man who 
wants to invest in lands which are increasing 
in price over 200% ayear. This is the place 
to make money. 





You can buy this land on long timewith 
annual payments or on little monthly pay- 
ments of $5.00 a month. 


THE SOIL. A sandy loam, entirely control- 
able and without a peer in productiveness, 
Northern men having successfully tilled it for 
fourteen years and made money. 


THE CLIMATE. The territory is about 60 
miles from the Gulf Coaet. 300 feet elevation 
above the sea. Cool in summer, no heat pros- 





One special advantage in bee keep- 
ing is the large returns it will give 
for the investment of a small amount 
of capital. It is easily possible to 
make back in one year all you have 
expended for bees and materials in 
getting your start. What other bus-| 
iness will make quicker returns than 
that? Some of them take eight or 
ten years to pay back the investment. 

A living can not be made in bee 
keeping without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business any more than 
in law, or medicine, or merchandis- 
ing. It is not the thing to take up 
when you fail in every thing else. It 
must be pursued for its own sake. 
Nor must one become discouraged. 
If you happen to begin in a bad year 
like the present, don’t knock off be- 
cause you make nothing, but keep 
right on. The likelihood is that next 
year you will be all right. 

¥..G; aAane. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 














In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent, We do not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
eveay purchaser should see land for himself 
before buying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


Myself and associates have sold over half miliion 
dollars worth of @arm Lands in Southwest Geor- 
gia within the past 8 months. This is the best 
Cotton, Corn, Grain and Truck growing country 
in the entire South. We have other choice Farms 
and it will pay you to write me what you want. 


SMITH D. PICKETT, 
Empire Life Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


A RE AL FARM BARGAIN 

729 acres, 24% miles from Thomasville, Ga., 400 
acres cleared. Large quantity of hard-weod tim- 
ber. Railroad bounds one side and two switches 
on the pltce. Well watered, good stock proposi- 
tion. Good 7-room house, good well, fine oak grove. 
To settle an estate and give much needed money 
tos me heirs quick, it is offered at a real bargain 
price of $25 per acre, one-third casb, balan«e on 
easy terms, at 6%. No lands so near town can be 
bov ght under $39. Write for full particulars. 
W. E. CRAIGMILES, - Thomasville, Ga, 


Farm aod. LANDS 


Timber 


Farms and timbered lands for sale at 
$8.00 to $15.00 per acre. Write for de- 
scriptive catalog. JEFFREYS, HESTER & ‘0., 

















trations, and the winters permit out-of-door 
work in the fields, snow being unknown. 


THE RAINFALL averages 59 inches per 
year; no droughts; no irrigation needed. 


THE HEALTHFULNESS. The territory 
has been under observation and reported upon 
for a number of years by the United States 
Marine Hospital Commission, and these re- 
ports say that it is the only part of the United 
States absolutely free from local diseases. 


THE WATER. Its natural purity is proven 
by analysis, which shows the water to have 
been the purest of 9,000 samples examined by 
the University of Hlinois. 


THE CROPS. Anything can be grown on 
the Washiagton & Choctaw land that can be 
raised elsewhere. Crops can be produced 
twelve months in the year, and more corn can 
be grown tothe acre than is possible in the 
best corn states of the North. 


NURSERY ON THE LAND We are es- 
tablishing a nursery in the midst of our hold- 
ings, consisting of 820 acres, and when com- 
pleted will be the largest nursery in the South. 
We will supply our settlers with all their nur- 
sery nerds ata big discount. We have many 
good things to offer settlers in our region. We 
see no reason why land values should not in- 
crease faster here than they have in most 
par's of the country. 


FIVE ACRE ORCHARDS FOR SALE 
Our nursery department will plant you a five- 
| acre orchard and take care of it for five years 
if you wish. This is not a regular business of 
ours, but we have competent men who will 
plant and oversee your orchard. In many oth- 
er ways we are prepared to be of service to 
you. Your success in a measure is our suc- 
cess, and we help you get properly started 


MARKETS. There is unlimited demand for 
everything the grower has tovell. The profit 
per acre runs from $75 00 to $1000.00, depend- 
ing upon the crop growing. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want agents to sell our land in unoccu- 
pied territory. rite for terms. We have a 
good piece of land we want honest men to sell 
it for us. 


Send for Gur Free Booklet 


If you were sure you could make 832,000 
to $5,000 per year from a farm in the Wash- 
ington & Choctaw territory, would you be in- 
terested? We print a 20-page book that tells 
all about this land and gives many letters 
from people who know the land, have tilled it, 
and who are doing well. Send for this book- 
let; it is free. 


GET OUR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail this coupon or send us your 
name on a postal card to the WASH- 
INGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO., 
7003 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO., 
and we will send you a handsome il- 
lustrated booklet telling about our 
lands. 














Inc., Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 
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Satur 
commencement, with certainty? I causes combined. Many cases of fal] - 
LTRY YARD had one half-grown chick that began colds start from prolonged exposure 
THE POU e to mope, and had one eye closed, both to damp winds. A few chicks may 
watery, sneezed at night, scattering be shut out of the house or coop in ] 
watery drops; diarrhea, and no ap- a storm. They become chilled and 
SEPTEMBER WORK IN THE POULTRY YARD. petite. Some little stickiness around their nostrils are closed in a few 
bill and later closed eye became swol- days. Catarrh appears. They drink 
ff len. No noticeable odor. Could this with the well birds and the catarrhal 
By Prof. J. S. Jeffrey. be roup? I killed it for fear it might discharge from ill birds soon causes 
F NOT ALREADY done, the ed for breeders should be fattened be.—H. E. P.” new cases to appear in the others. 
|] house cleaning should be attend- and marketed as soon as possible. You cannot tell roup from a cold What was a few simple cases now be- 
ed to at once. There is more & at the start. Many neglected cases comes a general outbreak. If you 
time for this now than at any other Remember that coops that were of ‘cold’ become roup. I have long shut these ill birds in close quarters 
season and it is needed after the hot plenty large enough two months ago thought a cold, plus filth germs, was leaving the filth to collect on the H 
weather. will not give room enough for the all that was needed to produce roup. floor, you are likely to have cases of h 
wt same number of chicks now that they More cases of colds and roup are ‘‘swelled head’ to deal with. vi 
The sand on the floor should be re- are larger. If you do not thin them, coer by waa air — by all other UNCLE JO. pare 
moved and fresh pat in its place. Use nature is apt to do it for you. ee = goutt 
fine sand if possible, as it mades a es gust 
better dust bath for the hens. Pullets of the lighter breeds k he Right potat 
a hatched in February and March of tl 
The house should be sprayed with should be laying now and those of bi ti came 
kerosene emulsion to kill any mites the general-purpose varieties should om ina 10h with 
that may be in it. Whitewashing be showing signs of approaching ma- air s 
should follow the emulsion r rege aan’ duane mg hadiod rns Every manufacturer of shoes knows sawd 
A cupful of zenoleum to a bucket o 2 . the | 
whitewash adds greatly to its effect- Moving them after laying has started that he can play up any one feature out a 
jveneas. is apt to cause a break in egg pro- he cares to in producing a shoe sents 
a duction. to sell. He can make it stylish long 
as apd pues . p oe aegel gn Any stock that ~ be exhibited at or comfortable, or he can turn =— 
feed for the poultry during e win- side 
ter should be planted as soon as pos- the fairs should have special atten- out a shoe so heavy and stocky on | 
sible so that it will get a good starttion. All broken or damaged feath- it will never wear out. He also aad 
before the cold weather comes. ers should be pulled so that perfect knows that a nicely balanced sort 
a ones will have time to grow before iain semaine combination of these three will 
Rye, oats, wheat, rape, turnips allshow time. If legs are scaly, anoint in out “Anta hoe virt is about th stra 
make good green crops for poultry.them with a mixture of lard and sul- graph” brand, snoe virtues 1S abou e Sc 
= 1s ~ 
Crimson clover sown with the grainsPhur. Goodyear Welt hardest problem in shoe used 
improves the grazing and costs very & aes a making. dry 
little extra. Often chicks with black, buff or red an’sWalking stori 
, Shoe, $3.00- 
ro plumage will be found to have some $3.50-$4.00, it The and 
The pullets that are to be kept forWhite in wing feathers. This is in equals the best - hous 
layers next winter should not beMany cases simply the result of the Sere etree Southern Girl Geol 
crowded. Close culling will pay, aschick being a little out of condition his 
fewer pullets with more room andWhen these feathers grew. If they a sk 
better attention will likely give bet-are pulled they will, if the stock is $2 (0—Shoe—32 50 puts 
ter profits than a larger number notbred right, generally come in sound ss e the 
in color if the stock is kept in good R § ‘ ‘ ft 
— er neatts and Ses teens tneaeie. owes its reputation and its many friends ones 
Mibieedin sheutd wet ren with the to the fine sense of proportion of style, pota 
pullets, and all that will not be need- CHICKENPOX AND ROUP. comfort and durability, each to each. mer 
2 ee ‘ 7 . ina = grov 
 COCYEREIC ENR CAIF _ At this time of year I am be- You never saw better style—a neater tk 
$ the 
COCKERELS FOR SALE sieged with letters like the following: Y h ¥ f : k : aes 
S. C. R. I. REOS (Red, not Buff) $1 to $3 each. snappier shoe. our foot never knew “ 
I. greater comfort than The Southern Girl a fi 
S. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels ani Pullets, 8'.00 i to | 
each. A few choice Light Brabma Cockerels, $1. 50 Two of my hens have developed Shoe will give. Once you've worn a pair ae 
a trial order and you'll buy from me again. | PUNChes like pimples on eyelids and you'll say you never got better value in i 
ie WOODSIDE POULTRY YARDS. ao a Ae et ea wearing quality. Look up our dealer in up, 
a... ee tee, ie élethates from is your town and let him show you the line. if tl 
aC. White Leghorns lumps. Nothing else wrong about sai tint 
bred tolay. Have won highest honors in leading | the birds.—Mrs. J. D. §8.’”’ ! Rea Bell CRADDOCK-TERRY co. abo 
shows. Eggs, $2.00 and $1.00 per 15. Probably chickenpox, but may re on the box L hb Vv let j 
C. L. HIGBEE, - - G boro, N. C. ¥ Z L] ° 
22 alienated eee | sult from the bite of some insect. If pees SEE — —" . 
qmomreon's Ty Ringlet” Barred Rocks. ee ee pea be new cases poir 
ee lot of cockerels, pullets—mature breed- “i — " een days. Carbolated ope! 
ing stock and eggs. Prices very reasonable. vaseline on the sores as the bunches the 
CONEALE STACY, Ametta, VA./open, with one grain calcium sul- ea 
phide to each bird three times a day — 
Eggs $l 50 for Setting of 8 Eggs is good treatment. A mixture of tar ‘ 
©. White and Brown Leghorns, and lard, or sulphur and lard is also 0 
yEies Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, recommended. 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light ll Wool 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 0 Sul 
"Eeete wa’ Wena “I have several chickens about Si 
Nevin Poultry Yardea| ight weeks old that have warts on Positiy 
UNCLE JOK AND NED, Props. comb and wattles. Some of my hens, “ae 
R. F. D.7, Box 46. CHARLOTTR, Na. apart from the chicks, have the same foliag 
¢ fa hl ‘ ? : ¢ sucki 
Breeding Stock For Sale Choice Barred Secale thing. These ‘warts’ vary in size muck 
Rocks, S.C. Rhode Island Reds, $ , , Brown Les- from a pin head to a pea. My poul- falls 
for sale. Cheap for quality, What do you want! | ‘TY i8 kept clean, well fed, with a exter 
Please write me. grass range. The ground is new, grow 
H. B, GEER. - _ Nashville, Tenn. | the Jand has never had poultry on it ‘ 
-FENCE Strongest before.—T. C. A.” ¥, 
Made_—= Yes, it looks to me like chicken- So long as your knife isa 1 
Mado ot High Carbon Double Strength pox. Most cases start with wart-like : 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at growths on the wattles, eyelids and M 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We Pay al lfreight. 31 heights of farm comb, more straw-color than black. 
atalo ree. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. Matter gathers under the scab, the it is immaterial whether the handle is pearl, ivory, 54 | 
Box 72 » indi “wart” is often rubbed off, leaving bone or wood—the blades possess that same distine- i 
‘ a sore that is little more than skin 3 3 tive KEEN KUTTER QUALITY which makes 
ROWN FENCE 7 |deep. Chickenpox cases that con- a ¢ your knife a lifelong friend. 
Strongest, most durable fence 9 | tract head colds in addition to the a Keen Kutter Safety Razors give the true barber's 
talented Pet Hates. Siok = = pox become very ill and many of 5 3 — are so ge ww nto pel perpen — 
Strong. Chicken tight. 14 to 35¢ per r ple free, Wepay : 2 ¢ cannot shave wrong. hether used in right hanc 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 89 Cleveland, Ohio: mom die, or recover stunted in every £ 4 or left, they shave through light or heavy beard 
2 eae ——— | way. Calcium sulphide internally, Tass with the greatest ease and comfort. 
and carbolated vaseline to the ulcers 2458 Let the Keen Kutter name and trade mark guide 
AR Cents aRod| is the approved line of niedication.| | ¢#@4 you in all tool buying. ‘They are proofs of true 
For 8b-in. Hox Fence; 15 8-te for Clean out the disease, learn its meth- ay8e quality. Se 
j S-ineh : 18 8- 4¢ for $1-inch ; 82e ods of attack, and in future prevent <ind Sold for over forty years under this mark and motto: 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Aged its appearance. EE ‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 
trials 80 Tod spool Ideal Barb Il 2 2 Long After the Price is Forgeties.” Mnaoe 
Wire $1. 8S Catalogue free. . Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. Simmons. 
KITSELMAN BROS. “How can a case of roup be dis- SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) 
Ses 04 «MUNCIE, IND. tinguished from ordinary cold at its St Lowe ant Mow Yoru, 0. 8.A- Sou 
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SWEET POTATO HOUSES. 


How to Build a House That Will Keep Potatoes Perfectly and 
How to Handle the Crop. 


By W. F. Massey. 


HAVE PLANNED a number of 

for keeping sweet pota- 
if tose in the South which have been 
eminently successful. One man in 
South Carolina told me late in Au- 
gust that he was feeding last year’s 
to get them out 


houses 


potatoes to his pigs 


of the way before the new crop window in pees ag you make the shut-| ({mperted Seed) Plants. All Varieties acne ¢ ong oc gag ——— 
: These ses ilt ter double and frost-proof and only ee ‘ wi ‘ 

‘ame in. These houses are bui c , 22.00 per 1,000. Th Il live better and make 7 

oath double walls enclosing a dead use it when there is danger that thé | bigger celery then eubiteey plants. ‘They may The fact that we are willing to give 


air space. Some fill the walls with 
sawdust, but this is not necessary if 
the walls are sheathed inside and 
out and weatherboarded outside. The 
houses are made 10 feet wide and as 
long as needed for the crop grown. 
Slatted shelves are placed on each 
side and a ventilator in the top that 
can be opened or closed. The house 
should be ceiled overhead, making a 
sort of cockloft under the roof that 
will be useful or can be stuffed with 
straw to still further exclude cold. 
Some means for heating should be 
used, for the important point is to 
dry the potatoes off rapidly after 


storing. A stove at the north end ‘ ber first. 
Heer er overhead through the °°U_*#Ve % class Of seed that you! AirrEDIOUANNEE, « Sean Pies 8-C)—_. 


house will answer. One grower in 
Georgia has a square house and piles 
his potatoes in the middle and has 
a shelf at each corner on which he 
puts kerosene heating stoves to heat 
the house. 

The potatoes should be dug as 
soon as the frost nips the vines, and 
potatoes grown from cuttings in sum- 
mer will keep better than those 
grown from spring plants. Handle 
the potatoes carefully and when all 
are in, open the ventilator and start 
a fire and raise the temperature up 
to 90 degrees till the potatoes are 
dried off from the sweat they always 
go through after storing. Then shut 
up, and no more fire will be needed 
if the house is tight and dark, except 
to see that the temperature runs 
about 45 as near as possible. If you 
let it run above 50 long, the potatoes 
may start to sprout. The drying off 
in the first place is the important 
point, and if a warm spell comes, 
open the ventilator at night and cool 
the house and close in day time. 


eS RO 


—————$———LK 


"ONE FOR ALL,” No. 1 


Wool Grease, Arsenate of I ead, Li 
° y 4 d 
Sulphur. Both a Contact and Teen 
pray. An Insecticide and Fungicide. 


Positively the Only Thing Needed for all Pests or Fungus 
A tonic for vegetation. 


‘ Sick trees made well; 
old trees rejuvenated to 


There are houses here that hold 
6,000 bushels and keep without any 
difficulty. They have a regular brick 
furnace and flue to use at any time, 
if needed, but there is rarely need 
for fire after the first curing if the 
house is frost-proof. Never put a 


house may get too warm. 





SAVING GARDEN SEED. 


Mr. Reader: How about your gar- 
den seed? Have you saved a sup- 
ply of tomato seed? Also, have you 
a supply of mustard, beans, peas, and 
other vegetables that are maturing 
their seed now? 

Do not depend wholly upon the 
seedsmen for your seeds next year. 
While, as a rule, I believe they are 
honest, yet the ‘‘store-bought”’ seed 
are not as reliable as the seed you 
grow yourself. It will only take a 
few minutes of your time and then 


know are reliable, 
bring you returns. 

In choosing tomatoes for seed, 
select only large, smooth, desirable 
ones—specimens of what you want 
your crop to be next year. Do not 
delay this until all of your best ones 
have been used, but get busy now, 
and bear it in mind that tomatoes 
can be improved by seed selection 
the same as many other crops. 

As your peas ripen, gather the 
nicest and put them away for your 
seed. Some people complain that 
they cannot keep pea seed on ac- 
count of the weevils getting into 
them. If they will gather the peas 
as soon as fully ripe and put them in 
a bucket, add a small amount, say 
a half-spoonful of carbon bisulphide, 
then put on a lid that will keep the 
contents air tight, they will not be 
bothered with this pest. 

When the garden seeds are gath- 
ered, store them away in a dry place. 
Do not put them in the cellar. Put 
the seed in tin buckets, with lids on 
tight, and store them in some room, 
out of the way. 

It is best to label, and date your 
label. In this way you know you 
are not, by mistake, planting some- 
thing you do not want, either in 
variety, or old seed. 

Such seed as melons and canta- 
loupes I prefer to wash = and 


seed that will 


foliage: 12 youthful vigor :better |dry in the shade. Of course, you 
- ro arger and more abundant fruit. Neither d yithout hi 
wood thar neering insects norfungus willattack can ry withou ~~ — 
flap ee, One, For All” upon it. After one seed will germinate just as well, but 
s I é Spri ZW 4 “a. j i 
Spraying confined to the cire'my sekaee.” heals [ like to have the seed nice and clean. 


exterminated. Positive evidence f “pes 
8towers furnished upon application. er 
Prices, F. O. B. New York 
Barrels, 425 Ibs. 

% Bbls., 200 Pept cere 

100 Ibs." = 
50 lbs i 


.05c. per lb. 
05% 


A. M. LATHAM. 


Fall and Winter Lettuce. 


For lettuce to sell in spring, and 


Sauer Kraut. 

A mistake made by most people in 
making kraut is the use of too much 
salt. The vessel used should be a 
six- or eight-gallon jar, for a wooden 
vessel does not preserve the kraut so 
well. 

Select good sound cabbage, wash 
and chop fine as for cooking and to 
every gallon of chopped cabbage add 
1 heaping tablespoon of salt. These 
should be put into the jar alternately 
—a layer of chopped cabbage and a 
sprinkle of salt. 

When the jar is well filled, cover 
with a nice new board that will just 
fit inside the jar, and weight down. 


150,000 Transplanted Celery 


also be set out two weeks later and will do well 
Cabbage plants, $100. Weship safely to Missis 
sippi. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 


Established 1899. 
SEEDS SEEDS 


WHEAT, WINTER OATS, RYE, BAR- 
LEY, VETCHES, CRIMSON CLOVER, 
AND ALL VARIETIES GRASS SEED. 


Write for Prices. 
D. R. MAYO, - Seedsman, 


_____ Knoxville, Tenn. 


To Plant Buyers 

I am now booking orders for cabbage plan's, 
any variety, at $1 00 per 1,000, 85¢c a 1,000 for 4,000 
or more, sp‘cial price on large lots. Also taking 
orders for Jouannet’s Early Giant Argenteuil As- 
paragug, any quantity, one- year roots, $5.00 a 1,000, 
two year roots, $6.00 a 1,000, $1.00 per 100, all f.o.b. 
express, Charleston, S.C. Delivery from Novem- 


Cit) 608 


CONGO 


NEVER LEAK 


ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 10 Years 








When you buy roofing, your prin- 
cipal thought is—how long wil it 
wear? With most roofings you must 
guess. ,With Congo Roofing you get 
a definite answer. 

Congo Roofing (2-ply or 3-ply) will 
give you satisfactory service for ten 
years, This is guaranteed to ycu with 
a signed lega'ly-binding Surety Bond 


such a guarantee is an assurance to 
you of the quality of Congo. 

Congo is sold in handy rolls. Nails, 
cement and rust-proof galvanized iron 
caps free. You can lay it yourself. 

Sample and Booklet Free. 


UNITED ROOFING AND M’F’G. CO. 
587 West End Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago - 


Conqo on Cettage \ 
San Francisco 


at Pond Point 
Beach, Conn, 














ALFALFA 


The greatest of allhay crops. VetchSeed, Wheat, 
Oate, Barley and Rye. 


MARK W JOHNSON SEED COMPANY, 


Oldest Seed Hoase South 


ATLANTA, - - = * : 

Now is the time to order Vetch 
Vetch Seed Seed for early Fall Sowing. Best 
seed on the market, for lowest price, for sale by us. 
Prompt attention givenallcrders. Your patronage 
solicited. & quare Deal Seed Farm, Concord, Tenn. 


SEED WHEAT 


Splendid standard varieties now ready for ship- 
ment. Currells Prolific. Leeks Prolific, Fulcastor, 
Fultz, Red Chaff and other varieties selected from 
the very best fields in North Carolina. Also N. C. 
Seed Rye, Appler, Burt and Sensation Oats. 
Prices on application. 


HIGKORY SEED GOMP’Y. 


HICKORY, N. C 
i Great for hay end Winter grazing. 
Arctic Grass A few clean seed for sale at $1.00 
a bu.: 10 bu. at 90e; 25 at 75c. Sow in Fall. Will 
not drown or freeze out. Circular with order. Buy 
row. A. L Koper, Adairsville, Ga. 


GEORGIA. 





“SCALECIDE, | 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
soft bodied sucking insects without injury to the 
tree. Simple, more effective and cheaper than 
Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment, One gallom 
makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by simply adding waters 


Send for Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 


B. G. PRATT CO., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


















“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 


1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
& Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 


coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 


Sample and Catalog “P’”’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., ete. 
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25 Ibs see ONG merely wintered over under cloth, r Fr oartan eg 1 as og. a 
tt teeeeeee F ae: With ordinary care will outlast any other kind. Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere have 
MANHATTAN OIl you should sow the seed about the we. its virtues. Suitable for covering any building. Also best for ceiling and siding. FIRE-PROOF 
4 COMPANY las - I : Ss t b F fall AND LIGHTNING PROOF. Cheaper and more lasting than shing!es. Will not taint rain water. Makes 
5 Established 1852 ast week in eptember. or a your building cooler in ep mer 90¢ rere io) winter, ieee nibs at, vane an-60 is be 
; rj ice our No. 10 grade of F.at Semi-Hardened Steel Rooting and Siding, each sheet 24 in. wide and 6 
4 Front Street New York shipment sow in August and set the a Our dbs on the Corrugated, l:ke illustration, sheets 22 in. wide and 6 or 8 ft. long, $1.85. 
= plants in the frames and they will | § Steel Pressed Brick Siding, PER SQUARE, $1.85. Fine Steel Beaded Ceiling, PER SQUARE, $1.85. Also 
———————— | furnish Standing Seam and “V” WE PAY THE FREIGHT to all points east of Colorado except Okla., 
not often need the cloth over them Crimped Roofing. At these prices 36 FAS Tex. and Ind. Ter. Quotations to other 
r points on application. SAT'SFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. We ship this roofing to 
unless cold weather comes early, as any one answerin? this Ad., C.O. D., with privilege of examination if you send us one quarter of the amount 
WHERE TO SHIP : of your order in cash: balance to be paid a t-r material reaches your station, If not fe yand as represented 

e ||they should be headed in November. | | We will chcerfully refund your deposit. AS FOR 1000-PAGE FREE CATALOG No. L:G. I 


: sowest prices 
on Roofing, Wire. Pipe, Plumbing, Doors, Househo'd Goods, Clothing, Dry Goods, Shoes, Grocertes, etc. 


\Ghicago House Wrecking Co., 35th & iron Sts., Chicago 





I head lettuce all winter though 
under double-glazed glass_ sashes, 
and can get better lettuce at any 
date under glass than under cloth, 
and in the long run the glass is the 
cheaper. W. F. MASSEY. 


ANS 





WASHINGTON. 


ERNEST M. MERRIOK, _ 
907-989 B St., N. W., 
Fruit and Produce. 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Specialty. 
J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, 


. 927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants. 


Southern and Northern Produce, Consignments Solicited. 








Big illustrated Paper FREE. Full of 
information about Home and Market 
Canning. Tells you how to buy and 
how to sell. Where to get your Can- 
nere, Cans, Labels and other valuable information to every grower in the land, Costs you nothing. 
Send today. MODERN CANNER COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tinn., Lept. I. 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES ana SYRUP 








Best GoopDs 
LOWES®@ PRICES 


for 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anv SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. 12. Baltimore, Md. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - 


























No ginning outfit is so 


=conomical and efficient as this 


The efficiency of a ginner’s 
lant is what brings him his 
usiness— its economy in opera- 
tion is what gives him his profit. 

No ginning outfit turns out 
such a perfect sample as the 
Munger System—nor does any 
other gin cost so litile to operate 
or require so little repairs. 

The Munger System uses a 
smallerfan thanany othersystem 
of equa! capacity and this one 
fan both elevates the cotion and 
blows the seed. The continu- 
ous suction gives a steady load 
to the power instead of the 
jerky load of other outiits. 

The Munger Syetem will 
handle cotton perfect!y under ail 
conditions, having a_ greater 
cleaning and drying capacity 
than any other gin. Having a 
cleaner section in the Lint | lue 








Munger 


System Outfit 


it also cleans the cotton after it leaves the gin. 
Our double drive distributor makes it possible 
to successfully run six ~ in a battery with 
only one condenser an 
time one or more of the gins may be cut out 
without stopping the others. 
Pie have prepared and copyrighted a splen- 
idly- 
the Munger System in its different combinations. 
It has cost us considerable to produce this book 
but we will be pleased to send a free copy to all 
who are interested in cotton ginning. 


press. And at any 


illustrated book which gives full details of 


‘ Continental Gin Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 


Dallas, Texas. 


Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR 


COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them to the oil mills, and then buy 
meal and hulls for feed and fertilizer ? 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR MEAL AND HULLS AT THE GIN. ” 


We build a line of plantation cotton seed mills and separators which can be run 
in connection with dny gin or mill and will grind cotton seed into meal and hulls 


in. 


way saves FREIGHT, saves HAULING, saves 


his 
OIL MILL PROFITS and gives you a feed three times as rich in 


fatty matter as the oil mill meal. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 
PERRYMAN MBG. CO., Birmingham, Ala. 








AMERICA’S 
BEST 
GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


THE FOOS 


We make the 





claim and can 
prove it. For par- 
ticulars, write 








STOCKDELL MYERS HARDWARE CO., PETERSBURG, VA. 








STICKNEY ENGINES ARE THE BEST 


Stickney engines are sold on merit. They are in 
a class of their own. Any boy can operate a Stick- 
ney—so simple. Igniter on the out-side of cylinder 
—ean be taken apart in a second without wrench 
or toolof any kind. If you want something good, 
wire us, but if you wish something cheap you will 
have to see the other fellow. 


CHAS. A. STICKNEY COMPANY, 
Southeastern Representatives Rowan Harduare 
& Machinery C Salisbury, N. C. 























We are manufacturers of Belt-power Balers, 
Horse-power Presses, Spike-tooth Harrows, and 


Rotary and Revolving Harrows. We want every 
farmer that reads this paper, if in the market 
for some of the above machinery, to write for 
printed matter and prices. We will save you 
money. : 


WIRTZ & HERNLEN, Augusta, Ga. 
eerie Ee ara EE ewe 
WANTED MANAGER £2" 1911 for_5-horse 

farm near Raleigh, 
In good state of cultivation with good buildings. 
Applicant must sober and industrious. Ref- 


erence required. Married man preferred. Address. 
VAN B. MOORE, Raleigh, N. C. 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 











Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











A BOYS’ PIG-FEEDING CONTEST. 


How to Feed Pigs for Best and Most Economical Growth— 
Give Them a Variety of Feeds, and Just a Little Less Than 


They Will Eat. 


Miss., the boys have a pig- 

feeding contest, and as a re- 
sult, there are more good hogs in 
that county than ever before. Dr. 
Tait Butler was requested to tell how 
best to feed these pigs for economical 
gains, and we give his reply: 

“The important points in feeding 
the pig are, (1) that he receive some 
green or succulent feed; (2) that 
there be a variety of feeds he likes, 
and (3) that the ration contain suf- 
ficient bone and. muscle-making ma- 
terials. 

“For green or succulent feed the 
clovers, cowpeas, peanuts, soy beans 
or other legumes are the best. If 
these can not be had, then green 
corn, sorghum, or any other green 
stuff he will eat. In order to obtain 
variety, at least two other feeds will 
probably be found necessary, in ad- 
dition to the green feed. If fed care- 
fully and not in too large quantity, 
‘roasting ears’ produce rapid and 
good gains. 

“In addition, some feed rich in 
protein will be necessary. The best 
of these for pigs is skimmed milk. 
With clover, cowpeas, peanuts or soy 
beans for pasture, and roasting ears 
and milk and wheat shorts, the very 
best gains should be made. We 
would feed them in this way: Let 
the pigs run on the clover, cowpeas, 
peanuts or soy beans. Night and 
morning give them all the shorts and 
milk, mixed in the proportion of 
about 3 pounds of milk to one pound 
of shorts, they will eat up clean and 
want just a little more, and then 
feed them a few roasting ears or 
a little dry corn at noon. 

“If green feed is cut for them, give 
them this before feeding the other 
feeds and let them eat it some time 
before feeding grain or concentrated 
feeds. If nothing but green feed and 
corn is available or can be had, then 
try and buy some dried blood or di- 
gester tankage to mix with the slops 
from the house. If dried blood is 
used, one part of blood to 10 or 12 
of corn is sufficient; but if tankage, 
one part to 8 or 10 of corn should 
be fed. 

“Tf skimmed milk can be had, 
there will be no need for the blood 
or tankage. Feed a tablespoonful of 
hardwood ashes once a day and keep 
the following mixture in a box under 
shelter where the pigs can get it: 1 
bushel charcoal, 4 bushel hardwood 


D OWN IN OKTIBBEHA County, 


GREaTesTMO ney Saver 


Cheapest to install, least attention~ few- 
est repairs, highest efficiency and eco- 
nomical and dependable under every 
condition of service is the 


Americar 
There is not a valve or other get-out-of-order 
feature about it—just the easiest possible 
curved flow-lines without a sudden change of 
direction in passage through the pump, en- 
abling water to be raised with less power than 
with any other pump in existence. It’s the 
modern way in pumping, There’s 41 years of 
manufacturing experience behind it. ‘All gold 
medals given to centrifugals at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Se- 
attle in 1909 were awarded to 
this pump. 
_Made in both horizontal and ver- 
tical types, in any size, in any num- 
ber of stages and equipped with any 
Perse Let us tell you of other sav- 
ng features of this pump, 
Catalog . 
No. 117 
Free 
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Works, 
ARORA, ILL 
Chicago Oflice, 
First Nat. Bk. 
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420 First Ave., Pittsburg Pa. 
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ashes, 1 pound copperas, 1 pound of 
salt. Chop the chareoal up into 
lumps the size of hickory nuts, pul- 
verize the copperas, and mix all thor- 
oughly. Never leave feed before a 
pig. Feed two, three or four times q 
day; the oftener the more rapid the 
gains, but never give at one time 
quite as much as the pig would eat, 
If a mistake is made, and some feed 
is left, remove it at once, and next 
time be careful to give no more than 
he will eat up clean. Good gains 
may be made on peanuts, cowpeas 
or soy beans and corn, but still pet. 
ter gains will be made if a little 
milk or some other feed of which the 
pig is fond can be used.”’ 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE HELD AT 
CLAREMONT, VA. 

Messrs. Editors: The Old Do- 
minion Steamship Company and the 
Virginia Department of Agriculture 
held a very interesting and profitable 
farmers’ institute at Claremont, 
Surry County, August 24. 

Mr. W. W. Sproule, widely known 
as a banner potato raiser, spoke in a 
very interesting manner on potato 
diseases, and best methods of fight- 
ing them. This talk was all the 
more appreciated by the farmers of 
this section since the majority of 
them are engaged in the growing of 
potatoes as a fall crop. 

Mr. Sproule was followed by Prof. 
T. C. Johnson of the Virginia Truck 
Experiment Station, who taiket a 
the most common diseases attacking 
cantaloupes and cucumbers. As one 
of the advantages gained in spray- 
ing cucumbers at the truck station, 
Prof. Johnson stated that sprayed 
cucumbers produced 12 profitable 
pickings as against 4 pickings from 
the unsprayed vines. 

Mr. B. Q. Bragg of the Old Domin- 
ion Steamship Company brought up 
the subject of King’s split-log drag 
for improving rural roads. He stated 
that if six farmers would together 
make application to the company for 
one of these drags, it would fur- 
nish one free of charge, which seems 
like a liberal offer and should be 
taken up at once. 

The last number on the program 
was a talk by Mr. S. B. Heiges, corn 
and fruit expert, who spoke very el- 
tertainingly on the proper breedin 
and improving of corn and how, with 
a little effort, a farmer can produce 
seed corn of the best quality. How- 
ever, he warned his hearers against 
the common practice of allowing 
corn to inbreed. 

The attendance at the 
was made up of representative farm- 
ers from all the surrounding section 
of Claremont, and akogether was all 
occasion of great profit and pleasure 

M. H. CHESBRO. 

Claremont, Va. 


institute 


One of the best woman’s maga 
zines in America is the Mother’s Mag- 
azine. Subscription one year free | 
you send us two 25-cent subscrip 
tions. 
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“Buggy Talk” 
is an interest- 
ing booklet 
telling  jost 
how a buggy | 





LIGHT RUNNING 


is made and 
what a bugey 
should be Let 
us send you 
one free. za 
Oxford, N. C. 
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UMEra~IMs 


“BEST OUT” 
Oxford Buggy Co., 
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HOW I WAS CONVERTED TO 


THE HOOKWORM THEORY. 


Mrs. Hollowell Tells of a Number of Remarkable Cures That 
Opened Her Eyes—The Only Discredit Belongs to Those Who 
Know of the Disease But do Nothing to Save the Lives of the 


Suffering. 


By Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, Wayne County, N. C. 


HEN THE President’s Com- 
W mission on Rural Life came 

to Raleigh, N. C., it was my 
privilege to be present. Among 
other questions was this one: ‘‘To 
what do you attribute the extreme 
pallor and lack of energy of a num- 
ber of men, women and children of 
your part of the State?” After 
thinking a moment, I replied: ‘‘Fat 
meat, corn bread, poorly ventilated 
rooms and the use of tobacco.” 

Walter Page said: “Dr. Stiles, 
will you please tell us what was the 
result of your investigation in and 
around Goldsboro?’’ 

Dr. Stiles replied that out of 250 
children 70 per cent of them had 
hookworm disease. This reply was 
startling, because I had been engag- 
ed for a long time in the work of 
the Woman’s Association for the Bet- 
terment of Public School Houses. I 
was about to refuse to accept the 
statement when I remembered the 
pale, listless children to whom I had 
spoken in the public schools, and 
the evidence of the teachers as to 
the lack of mental ability on the 
part of this class of children. I de- 
termined if these things were true to 
have the courage to acknowledge it 
and go to work to eradicate it. 

On my return from Raleigh, my 
first conference was with our county 
physician, Dr. Theodore Ginn. He 
had read about the disease, was open 
to any statement as to the cause, 
and ready to treat the first case he 
came in contact with. Not many 
days. later he ’phoned me he was 
sure he had a case of hookworm dis- 
ease. That on going down to his 
office early one morning, he saw a 


man leaning against a_ telephone 
pole. On inquiry the man said: “I 
am sick, I have no blood. I am 


going to the blacksmith shop to get 
some iron filings, put them in vin- 
egar and take that to see if it will 
do me any good. I have been sick 
80 long I have no money either to 
have a doctor or buy medicine.’’ Dr. 
Ginn replied: “If you will come to 
my office I will treat you and it shall 
not cost you a cent.’”’ The man was 
Only too glad to accept the offer. 
Microscopic examination revealed 
the hook worm. The treatment was 
thymol and salts, and the man was 
s00n well. 

My next conference was with our 
County Superintendent of Public In- 


struction, Mr. E. T. Atkinson. He 
Said: “Mrs. Hollowell, do you be- 
lieve all this you hear about the 


hookworm?” My reply was that 
Whether I wanted to believe it or 
not I must believe there is some- 
thing the matter with our people. 
As I gave him the symptoms as set 
forth in Dr. Stiles’ bulletin, his face 
lighted up, a look of conviction came 
Over it, as he said: “I believe I 
have a case on my farm right now. 
There is a boy sixteen years old who 
has not worked a day in seven years. 
I will have him treated” 

Mr. Atkinson made good his prom- 
ise. Dr. Ginn began the treatment 
and in a few weeks the boy was 
Plowing and soon he was a regular 
hand on the farm. When the schools 
Opened in the fall for the first time 
he expressed a desire to go to school 


and is now likely to become an in- 
telligent 


citizen. One sister and 
three brothers in his family have 
taken the treatment also, and all to- 


day are in a perfect state of health, 
contributors to the good of the coun- 
try and doing their work gladly, 
where before they were dragging out 
a miserable existence. 


Another case was on my husband’s 
farm. A hard-working man making | 
good crops every year only to sell 
them and pay large bills to the | 
doctor because his children had) 
“malaria and couldn’t get clear of 
it.’ Two years ago a son of four-| 
teen years old died. A year ago it| 
looked like his daughter of eighteen | 
and a younger son would go the! 
same way. When I looked at them, 
deadly pale, swollen abdomen, glassy 
stare in the eyes, I thought I could 
safely say it was hookworm disease. 
I told the mother her children had 
anemia and I would advise one 
treatment by the county physician. 
She replied: “I am so out of heart, 
so discouraged, I am ready to do 
anything. We have paid the doctor 
$200,still owe him,and they don’t get 
well.’”’ Being assured that the treat- 
ment should cost her nothing, she 
agreed to have our county physician, 
Dr. Ginn, the following week. On 
the day they took their first treat- 
ment a young lady from town took 
their pictures. After six weeks I 
took their pictures to their mother, 
for she alone could have recognized 
them as being the same subjects, so 
wonderful was their improvement. 

Our Goldsboro Woman’s Club was 
induced to take the matter up. A 
committee was appointed, who in- 
vited Dr. Stiles to come to Goldsboro 
and lecture in the opera house, to 
which not only the physicians of 
the town, but every one in our coun- 
ty were invited. To their credit, 
most of them responded. Case after 


to respond to the call as any class of 
citizens in our State. 

Let us not wait for the dispensing 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s dollars or stop 
to inquire how they are spent. Dr. 
Ferrall assured me if the entire mil- 


° (19) 705 


lion given was for North Carolina 
alone it would not be enough, so 
great is the need, but let North 
Carolina people enter whole-heart- 
edly into this health campaign now 
being inaugurated. 








Founded 
Oxford, North 


Academy 58 years old, with ex 


the culture of homelife. Cultiv 
buildings, perfectsanitation, wh 








Horner Military School | 4 


Classical,Scientific and English Courses, Prepares for Cole 
lege, University or the Governmont Academies. 
training develops prompt obedience and manly carriage. 


dine with the principal and ladies of his family, securing 


Best moral, mental, physical and social training. 
lawn, athletic park, one quarter mile running track, 300 
acres. Ideal climate, helpful environment. In the social 
atmosphere of refined Christian people, 
for over a century as an educational centre. 
Catalogues ready for distributing 
HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 
Col. J. C. Horner, Principal, Oxford, N. C. 


1851 

Carclina 

Military 
teecgerg 44 teachers. Cadets 
ates and educates. Modern 


olesome fare, no crowding. 
Shady 
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LEARN 





promotion. 


~ YOUNG MEN AND LADIES «: 


Positions paying $50 to $75 a month guaranteed. Quick 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
L. Box 272, NEWNAN, GA. 


S. T. established 22 
years. Big demand for 
our graduates, Students 
qualify in few months, 


TELEGRAPHY! 


Write today for free illustrated catalog. 





Pao 








the progressive, 





A HIGH-CLASS INSTITUTION; member of the 


National Association of College Faculties. Situated in center of 


cultured sectionoftheSouth. An ideal, health- 


ful, invigorating winterclimate. If youare interested, write for 
our illustrated catalog; complete informatien. Catalog free. 
a Write today to DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean,vJ N. Butler St. Atlanta, Ga. 








DR. 8. STEWART, Secretary, 


Lhorough and complete course, Great Demand for Graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, San 
itary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U. S. Inspectors. Catalog and other information sent on application, 


1380 East 16th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 


Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 














case was examined by Dr. Stiles and 
have since been successfully treated, 
one of them a boy whose father, 
mother, and nine brothers and sis- 
ters lived on my _ husband’s farm 
when I came to Wayne County 
twelve years ago. To-day this boy 
and three other children are all that 


remain of the family, the others 
all long dead. Every one of them 
were intelligent naturally, would 


doubtless be living to-day if they had 
been treated in time, for undoubtedly 
every one of them were victims of 
the hookworm. 


Last week, at our State Federation 
of Clubs convention, when the hook- 
worm disease was mentioned, our 
people laughed. In other cases they 
seem to think it a disgrace. The 
laugh, to me, is for the one who dis- 
credits the existence of the hook- 
worm disease, and the disgrace be- 
longs to those who know of its ex- 
istence and are doing nothing to 
eradicate it. When I was a little 
child just after the war, there came 
to my father’s house three Confed- 
erate soldiers just out of a North- 
ern prison. My father, who was him- 
self a-soldier, invited them in. One 
of them whispered to him: ‘‘We can 
not come in. Let us go to the barn 
and send us something to eat.”’” My 
father soon had some of his own 
clothes out, hot water and soap were 
supplied and a bon fire was made in 
the back yard. The old, soiled gar- 
ments were burned and these men 
were the honored guests in our 
home. Disgraced because they had 
lice and prison itch? Oh, no! They 
had offered their lives for their 
country and nothing but disloyalty 
to that country could disgrace them. 
Many of these people who have hook- 
worm disease can neither read nor 
write. They are laborers, tillers of 
our soil, lives into which but little 
sunshine come, but if the call came 
to defend our country, as it did in 


fic farmer and you are independent 
for life. 


North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


will train you to become a successful farmer, 
a skilled mechanic, an expert dairyman, ora 
successful teacher. Board, lodging and tuition 
$7.00 per month. For catalogue or free tuition, 
address 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, - PRESIDENT, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


























UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE ween 


VIRGINIA 
STUART MCGUIRE, M. D., PRESIDENT 
MEDICINE—DENTISTRY—PHARMACY 





New building under construction, the gift of 
the people of Richmond. aa 
Admirable laboratory building for temporary 


use—large, bright, convenient. 
NEW EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT. 
Own one Hospital, use four others for teaching. 
MODERN LABORATORY METHODS. 
Member Association >f American Medical Col- 
leges. Registered in New York. High standing. 
Tuition and expenses moderate. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND 
STATISTICAL RECORD. 





and Preparatory 
School... .. 


Catawha College 
Newton, N.C., Opens Sept. 7th. 
Healthful location. 


Laboratory equipment. 
cal, Scientific and Literary courses. Music, Art 


Modern conveniences. New 
Strong faculty. Classi- 
Rates moderate. 


and Expression. Both sexes. 


CatalogueFree. J. F. Buchheit, A. M., President. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 






OF VIRGINIA. 


H Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 13, 1910, 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 
1838 Climate salubrious, Living expenses moderate 
Write for terms and catalog Hf 
Christopher Tompkins, M.B., Dean, Richmond, Va. 





East Carolina 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school organized and maintained for 
one definite purpose:—Training young men and 
women for teaching. The regular session opens 
Tuesday, September 13, 1910. For catalogue 





the 60’s, they would be just as ready 


and informaticn, address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. C. 


The Bingham School ) 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 





















Established 1793 
A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 


way, in the country. A 
location famons forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. 
Military discipline, firm 
yet affectionate. Ontdoor 
life, with Tennis and other 


healthfal sports Hazing 
abhorred. Luible, Physical 
culture and fine Penmanship. 


specialties. Full Classical, Commercial, Scien- 
tific and Masic Courses. Small classes. Terms 
reasonable. For illustrated catalogue, addrese 


PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L.,Box 12, Mesane,N. C, 








INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


School for boys and girls of limited means. 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 
$10.00 per month; work students $25.00 on enter- 
ing and four hours work per day. Best advantages 


in business courses forlittlemoney. Fine artesi 
water. Address . “ 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M., LL.D., - President, 
KINSTON, N. C. 





ALABAMA 


Polytechnic Institute 


College of Veterinary Medicine 


The Cnly Complete Veterinary Cotlege in the South 








Three years’ course. Tuition free for resi- 
dents of Alabama, and only §20.00 for non- 
residents. Graduates admitted to the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medica! Asseciation and to 
the Civil Service Examination for positions 
in the United States Department of Agricul- 
be sad For catalog and further information, 

ress 


©. A. CARY, Auburn, Ala., Dean. 





























THE NORTH OAROLINA 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for training in- 
dustrial. workers. Oourses im Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying; in Civil, Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Engineering; 
{tm Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in 
tadustrial Ohemistry; and im Agri- 
-altural teaehing. 
| Mmtrance examinations 





at each 


‘oumty seat on the 14th of July. 
HILL, President, 
West Raleigh, N. O. 


D. 
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EARN YOUR WINTER’S 
READING. 


The long winter nights will soon 
be here. Arrange to spend them 
profitably and pleasantly. Get the 
young folks in the habit of reading 
good magazines. Here is your op- 
portunity to get the best family 
magazines absolutely free for a few 
hours work among your neighbors. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION.— 
Only the Best is Good Enough for 
the Family—that’s the motto of the 
publishers of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 

“I renew my subscription to the 
Companion,”’ writes a Southern sub- 
scriber, “because of my love for it 
as a youth, my appreciation of it as 
a*man, and my need of it as a fa- 
ther.’ That tells the whole story. 

This is a $1.75 publication. Nev- 
er sold for less. We will send it to 
you for 10 special 25c. subscriptions. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE.--Just for 
boys. It’s all boy and nothing but 
boy. It’s clean, wholesome and in- 
spiring. Remember, ‘‘All work and 
no play makes Jack a very dull 
boy.’’ See that he earns the Boys’ 
Magazine. We will send it a full 
year for a list of only 4 special 25c. 
subscriptions. We do this for our 
boys—we want them all to have it. 

Thirty—only 30—special 25c. sub- 
scriptions will bring you a year’s 
subscription to all the above publi- 
cations, regular price, $5.75. Don’t 
miss this opportunity. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE is different 
—radically different—from other 
magazines. It is different in aims, 
ideals and purpose. 
timism—nhigh thinking—pure living. 
It appeals to the men and women 
who are the backbone of the nation 
—the style of Americans who, with- 
out the inflexible Puritan rigidity, 
preserve the Puritan integrity, which 
is the foundation of the Republic’s 





It helps to op-| 77 





PROGRESSIVE *ARMER AND GAZETTE, 


greatness. Fifteen cents per copy, 
$1 per year. We will send it to 
you for a whole year for only six 
special 25c. subscriptions. 


MOTHERS’ MAGAZINE.—That we 
have been pushing this magazine all 
winter is proof that we consider it 
the best in its class. A smaller pub- 
lication than some of the other 
woman’s papers—regular price 50c., 
but worth it, and more, too. You 
will enjoy Mothers’ Magazine, even 
if you have the others and we will 


.send it to you for a full year for a 


list of only two special 25c. 
scriptions. 


sub- 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H. Motley Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., to 
furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low price. 
These are high grade goods. your order 
direct to . or through your 8. B. A. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. 
Sanford, N. C. 





ELLE RL TE AT TE ECT 


Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans will 
bring success where you experie need failures, 
More than ONE MILLION acres gold in Ger- 
many during 1909. 


Plant a winter crop and supply your fie’ 
with NITROGEN ard HUMUS at emall sake 
for the followiog cash crop. Ri 


Postal will bring info-mation and gu: 
trial offer. Bena 


General Agency 


Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Pure and Healthful 


Snowdrift Hogless Lard 


imparts to baking that delightful 
smoothness and lightness so hard to get 
with ordinary shortenings. Get it from 
your dealer—all sizes. 


Tobacco Lath 
1xi1x 4: 


For quick shipment. Address C. J. Carter Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








To the Merchants of the South 





L®5s than ten years ago we started 
the first modern method shoe fac- 
tory in the South. 


This year we will manufacture more 
shoes than any of our competitors in 
such old and well-known markets as 
New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, although some of these manufac- 
turers have been doing a successful 
business for thirty or forty years. 


We have demonstrated that we can 
manufacture a shoe which will wear 
longer than other shoes, and will look 
well as long as it lasts. We have dem- 
onstrated that our workmanship is 
superior to the workmanship in the 
factories of the West, and that it equals 
the workmanship put on shoes of the 
same price made anywhere on earth. 


We are selling more shoes in the 
South than any of our competitors. 
Weare the only manufacturers outside 
of New England who have ever been 
able to sell their product successfully 
in the large Eastern cities, such as 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Yorkand 
Boston. Our values justify our selling 
our product anywhere. We prefer sell- 
ing the output of our factories in the 
South, as this is our legitimate territory. 
If you are not buying your shoes from 
us, Write us at once, and we will notify 


our salesman to call to see you with 
his spring samples. 


More than fifty salesmen leave 
Lynchburg the first week in Septem- 
ber with our line of samples, includ- 
ing a complete line of Oxfords, Sailor 
Ties, Pumps, and all of the latest nov- 
elties in spring footwear. ‘These men 
cover the South thoroughly and if you 
wish to handle our line next season, 
write us at once; otherwise they might 
place the line with your competitor. 


Watch the newspapers. All of the 
leading daily and evening papers of 
the South are carrying our advertise- 
ments. Millions of Southern people 
read these advertisements every day. 
Thousands of people are wearing 
Craddock shoes that did not wear 
them yesterday. To-morrow thou- 
sands of people will know of Craddock 
shoes that haven’t heard of them to-day. 


If you want to sell the best selling line 
of shoes manufactured in this country; 
if you wish to buy from the largest 
Southern manufacturer; if you wish 
to sell shoes which actually wear 
longer than other shoes at the same 
prices, and if you wish to buy the 
most widely advertised line, the line 
which is being talked about and being 
called for, write or wire us to-day. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY, 


Lynchburg, Va. 




















